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“THE PHILOSOPHER WITH A HAMMER” 
aS 

@ Nietzsche chose to call himself a philosopher 

—a “philosopher with a hammer.” 


G He declared that “wars will be fought for 
philosophies as once for religion.” 


rN @ The prophecy has come true. Over the world 


ATS there is a death-struggle between two philosophies 
PED of life. 


4 These are the philosophy of the slave-holder 
as opposed to that of the free man. 


q The ancient struggle was to preserve freedom 
of religion, this is more desperate. 


§ The question now is whether any opinion 
shall be free. We witness an invasion of the 
divine right to manhood. 


G To this end the totalitarians burn the books, outlaw 
philosophy, and destroy the philosophers. 


G We are learning by the hard way, the hammer of war, 
that the free person is the intrinsic value of civilization. 


G “The Philosopher with a Hammer” is, against his will, 
making this at least clear: there cannot be freedom for one 
without freedom for all. 


R.T. F. 
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FORCES THAT FAILED 


By COMMANDER H. H. LIPpPINcoTtT 
WW KE live today in the last phases of an age which 
betrayed itself. 

Its unspeakable chaos coupled with the speeding velocity 
of events makes every attempt at critical analysis difficult. 
It is a puzzle hard to comprehend. 

There is no major phenomenon in history comparable 
with the simultaneous appearance of Hitler’s formidable 
forces for evil and the unthinkable weaknesses of modern 
democracy. They may be different sides of the same thing, 
but they startle one’s thinking. 

Twenty years ago democracy was at flood, the great tide 
apparently destined to sweep the globe. When King George 
of England succeeded his father in 1910 four-fifths of the 
world lived under some form of autocracy. 

The universe then seemed to change its front and the 
democratic miracle, striking a magic stride, moved along 
to vastly faster music, so much so that in a single decade of 
smouldering and explosive events, more than two-thirds of 
the people of the earth moved in to live under some form of 
democratic control, a colossal shift, almost unthinkable. 
The power and spell of democracy had become a potent and 
dominant thing, a miracle in the civic ambitions of the race, 
unequalled in the story of man. What followed is one of the 
tragedies of history. 

Any survey today, faced at once with a whole graveyard 
of European democracies, must stand in awe before the 
catastrophe of a great reversal. What happened? Where 
in the depths of life were the changed decrees of destiny 
brought about? 

The answer to these inquiries is like the reply of the 
Hindu philosopher when his son asked, “What is life? ... 
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What is morality?.... What is soul? ... What am I?” 

The great teacher instructed the lad to “cut open a seed 
from the fruit of yonder tree.” 

The lad did what he was told. 

Said the father, “What seest thou?” 

“Nothing at all,” replied the lad. 

“Ah,” said the Teacher, “that fine thing which thou 
seest not... that is life... that is morality ... that is soul 
... that fine thing which thou seest not... that, too, my 
noble son, art thou.” 

In like manner, the events of history, be they good or 
bad, spring from the invisible influences and forces gener- 
ated in the education, philosophy and religion of an epoch, 
— those indefinable and fine things, too illusive for sight, 
too subtle for analysis, but stupendously important! If the 
emphases, qualities, and objectives in these spheres run 
shallow, life and its experience become superficial and triv- 
ial, man ceases to live with the high inspiration of a god and 
a degraded life ensues which, by any logic, invites disaster. 

Education: In the early years of 1800 Bentham and 
the elder Mill believed adoption of universal education, at 
that time, would solve all the serious social problems before 
the end of the century. Buckle’s history in the middle of 
the same period stimulated the conviction, that the spread of 
knowledge would mitigate or obliterate human ills. The 
idea, it might be argued, was well founded, for Socrates 
had held knowledge to be virtue, and Bacon had found it to 
be power — a sure-fire formula for Utopia. But the dream 
was strangely destined to produce a tragic era, an age over- 
run with knowledge and drunk with power, — nothing 
much to be said about its virtue. 

- Not unmindful of the shifts in events and time, educa- 
tion today hangs poised between aimlessness and intellec- 
tual confusion, its products and purposes both affairs for 
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wonder. At this critical hour in history, when a bewildered 
world calls for an overwhelming stress on great idealism 
and upon steadying spiritual perspectives, when there is 
tragic necessity for the cultivation of literature and lan- 
guages, for pure mathematics and for the pure sciences, 
especially for a philosophy interested, not in millions of 
money, but in answers to man’s questions — subjects which 
have been emancipating forces in the human mind for three 
thousand years, we today find a strangely effective empha- 
sis driving modern education with the materialistic obses- 
sion its purpose is to produce, not spiritualized character, 
but robot-recruits with highly integrated manual skills, for 
service in an industrial world which is without saving cul- 
ture or a liberated soul. 

Intelligence without character is a public calamity! For 
that reason education should be profoundly interested in 
keeping vestal fires burning in the temples of morality. If 
it has no ameliorating influences to help in the achievement 
of good character it is a question whether anything else it 
may accomplish can justify either its expense or time. 

The idea that school systems should be facilities for the 
dissemination of opinion betrays every healthy educational 
conception. If a majority voted to teach daft ideas to all the 
children it would be a genuine catastrophe notwithstanding 
it was a majority decision. Not “what” but “how” to think 
is the essential pedagogical interest of true education. In- 
deed there is more involved, a subtle and indefinable es- 
sence, the all-pervading and permeating spirit which should 
animate the entire educational enterprise. 

Every student, somewhere in the processes of education, 
should be brought with all reverence to the sacred frontiers 
of knowledge and there, in the mystic spell, tempted to 
make common cause with mankind’s ageless and eternal 
passion to know. In its purpose and method as well as in its 
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distinctive atmosphere education should reserve an altar 
for the immaterial capacities and ambitions of the human 
spirit — giving play to a force without stint or stay, inde- 
finable, yet urgent, active, compelling and alive, a power 
to inspire, develop and cultivate the highest possible cul- 
tural sensitiveness and appreciation of which the emanci- 
pated spirit of man is capable. 

It is a long cry from these pinnacled possibilities to the 
empty and sordid business of training students solely for 
the occupational and gainful pursuits of life. We have done 
the latter, betrayed the former, and in consequence a chord 
of monotony and emptiness reverberates through a de- 
graded world, its major tone the melancholy strains of bore- 
dom and meaninglessness. This generation:was not imple- 
mented with appropriate emotional appreciations to survey 
the spectacle of life. It was not endowed with imperatives 
for purposive action. The whole educational drive in this 
era missed-fire! We worshipped what James called the 
“hitch-goddess of success.”’ We plugged up the emptiness 
in our souls with efficiency. 

The good things of the mind and spirit, ignored and un- 
used, were atrophied or cancelled, and we did not know, and 
we do not now know, clearly and solidly what we are living 
for. It is no accident this generation is described as one 
which “doubled its efforts because it forgot its aims” —a 
wild merry-go-round with things in the saddle, its only 
characteristic enthusiasm that which had its foundations in 
utopian intoxicants. But see what has been done with life! 
— war, with its forces of disintegration and nihilism, rav- 
ages everything in the globe. That is what comes of an 
educational mistake in emphasis — the failure to inspire 
living to spend itself for the things that outlast it. World 
education has an incalculable stake in the fearful responsi- 
bilities. If thought, as some one has put it, is like an ele- 
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vator, empowered to lift or lower life, the educational sys- 
tems of civilization have played the best things false. The 
prevalent emphasis has been upon the achievement of effic- 
iency in the gainful pursuits — and that, as an ideal un- 
modified by higher and nobler conceptions, has meant self- 
ishness and sordidness, — a tendency that threatens a to- 
boggan back to the jungle. Certainly we have already seen 
enough to grasp that truth! 

Of course, in the nature of things, education has been 
colored by the dominant philosophy of the times. 

Philosophy: “The machine is the authentically embodied 
Logos of modern life” and “the central problem of modern 
thought is the problem of knowledge.” If you mean by 
knowledge that which perceives only the immediate and 
visible world reacting with present events, you have, in a 
word, the soul of modern philosophy, if indeed such think- 
ing can be said to have a soul. 

The sphere in which this variety of thought functions 
is “the world at our feet.”” The olympian and immaterial 
essences are gone, the metaphysical empires of thought, the 
speculative flights of the spirit, the emancipating sense of 
wonder and contemplation, the citadels and minarets of 
logic, the kingdoms of truth, and the spiritual ranges of 
religious faith, all these, the ‘“Over-Soul’s” magic engines 
and exercises for creating value, for killing boredom, for 
destroying ennui, for giving meaning and for overcoming 
futility, these, the unique and distinctive credentials which 
admit man to that one point of grandeur in the Universe 
where something ageless and unchanging lifts him, with 
redemptive power, above the brute — these things, all of 
them, decimated and wiped out with a philosophy which, 
dissolving the individual, finds nothing but temporary soc- 
ial relations, and analyzing the substantial and the real, 
discovers only that which is relative and transitional. 
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The popularity of this philosophy is a tragic comment 
on our age, especially so when the character of an era may 
be appraised by the philosophy it adopts. With this mater- 
ialistic back-drop for thought the sterile and lifeless char- 
acter of educational systems is understandable. If man is, 
after all, only a tool endowed with the property of conscious- 
ness, — a commodity to be sold in the industrial market to 
the highest bidder, if he has no genuine mind to be edu- 
cated, efficiency dictates schooling, not to liberate a spirit 
man does not possess, but to make peak occupational effec- 
tiveness with highly educated vocational hands. 

This philosophy, whatever else it does, kills dynamic 
individualism. Under it man appears, not as a great free 
potential individual, not as ‘‘an increditable God,” but a 
mere cog in an industrial machine. That emphasis riddles 
with insecurities the validities of significant life, for history 
records no ages that have attained greatness without “‘per- 
iods of individualistic effervescence.” 

If all the down-grade corruptions in society and civiliz- 
ation begin and carry through by nullifying the individual, 
this proud philosophy of instrumentalism has some stake in 
the fearful responsibilities for such a world as ours. Indeed 
our civilization may yet be characterized as the one which 
rubbed out the marks and validity of “self” and which, with 
“anti-individualistic” crusades leveled out human existence 
into a paralyzing uniformity and sameness. Society pays 
heavily for such catastrophies. 

This philosophy, anxious, as it is, to be practical and to 
waste no time on the vagaries of the human spirit, shuts the 
door on the profound mysteries of life though no honest 
philosopher would deny that “mysticism and not reason is 
the final word.” The philistine may laugh, — but he faces 
it, full on, when his own analysis is confronted with itself. 

A universe without mystery, so far, has not yet been 
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discovered, and such a finding, in a deep sense, would not 
be good news. ‘We have need not only of our Knowns but 
of our Unknowns.” Said William James: “It is a curious 
thing, this matter of God!.. . but I find myself less and less 
able to do without Him. ... I simply refuse to accept the 
notion of there being no purpose in the objective world.’”” 
Yet popular modern philosophy “is defined by its methods, 
not by its object.” Taken seriously, as a wit put it, one only 
needs to know how to count change, pull a lever, throw a 
switch, tighten a bolt, or recognize a delicatessen store when 
he sees one. Life is not meaningful or spiritual but a com- 
modity in related situations with other commodities, ete. 


The first Greek philosophers were astronomers, their 
liberating thoughts began with the stars. Modern philos- 
ophers are instrumentalists, their sole interest is the mech- 
anism and efficiency of machines. The point of difference is 
small but such small difference as it is makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. It is a difference between a philosophy 
of being and a philosophy of doing, a difference between a 
philosophy of values and a philosophy of action. This phil- 
osophy of action is always potentially dangerous, especially 
in an age fortified with power beyond its moral capabilities, 
because from this passion for action, springing like Cad- 
mus’ fabled warriors from the soil, come the “sons of chaos” 
with the sensational belief that ‘‘war is the secret ruler of 
our time.” A generation geared to such a philosophy means 
just about what we are getting — disaster, war, catastro- 
phe, ruin! Hitlerism is the essence and symbol of the theory 
of action developed and carried out to its last nihilistic con- 
clusion — a mad gamble with fate, a bid for explosive ex- 
citement, a relish for chaos and destruction — the philos- 


ophy of the jungle. 


1In Letter to Friend, Jan. 8, 1882. 
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We would be narrow-minded and intellectually short- 
sighted if we failed to realize how the philosophy of an epoch 
springs from the religious character of an age. The Gods 
of a people are immortally important. 

Religion: The religious backgrounds of this generation 
reveal breakdowns in the sanctions and influences which 
characterize the great spiritual currents in history. The 
melting out of creeds, the passing of other-worldly interests, 
the disappearance of effective mysticism, essential shifts in 
the whole philosophy of religion, the cooling down of mis- 
sionary ardor, and that strange enigma, increasing relig- 
ious indifference on the part of the masses — these things 
are phenomena of major importance to the student of his- 
tory who wishes to acquire critical understanding of this 
age of tragedy and disaster. “Never,” writes a philosopher, 
“since Caesar played Pontifex Maximus has essential relig- 
ious belief sunk so low.”’ Religion, that great illuminating 
genius of the soul, once the pillar of fire and cloud “leading 
humanity through the procession of the ages’ now trails in 
the rear, a third-rate auxiliary to care for the wounded and 
the dying. 

It was only natural that, with increase of knowledge, 
time should blow away the ridiculous trappings of uncrit- 
ical religious faith. The flaming inspiration, however, could 
not have been in these. The paralyzing disruptions have 
occurred with damaging effect in religion’s most vital areas, 
incapacitating transmission lines and the all-important 
power base. The crippling forces have come, not from the 
materialistic accents and tendencies of the secular or out- 
side world, but from within the religious currents them- 
selves. 

Vestal fires on inward altars have lost their glow. 

The religious world suffers, not for the steadying influ- 
ences of intellectual balance and perspective, the intelli- 
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gence of its leadership surpasses everything in its history; 
it suffers, not for an effective machinery of procedure or 
method, its institutions are streamlined with highly inte- 
grated organization and efficiency. 

The basic deficit is appalling and essentially psycholog- 
ical — the magic flow is missing! The religious individual 
fails to feel the purging fire, or to livingly experience the 
tremendous galvanizing impact of energy-releasing mysti- 
cism! Something has gone cold in the living core of re- 
ligious life. 

The church, semi-ashamed of its other-worldly source, 
a little embarrassed with its unseen God, though commis- 
sioned to afford transcendent glimpses into the great secret 
of man’s destiny, is all-absorbed in sensational collective 
movements among the masses, not for redemptive spirit- 
uality, but for the political achievement of an earthly para- 
dise accomplished by plebiscite through economic planning 
and social control. 

The nature and extent of the spiritual collapse is ob- 
vious, its living example — the world today! 

Probe deep enough and you find in the lonely depths of 
contemporaneous religious life disturbing confusion, emp- 
tiness and boredom. 

Nothing can emphasize the point more, perhaps, than 
the amazing contrast between the present unanimated 
psychology of ecclesiastical leadership and the intensely 
exciting and instinctive feelings of ambitious geniuses in 
science who, with salients of faith struck deep in the unex- 
plored fields of knowledge, see flashes, of wonders yet to be, 
heralding their approach. 

Indeed at a time when profound thinkers, exploring the 
frontiers of the scientific over-world, express amazement 
and sheer wonder before the ineffable infinitudes of the 
Cosmos and its exhaustless God, academic theologians are 
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writing serious books about a “finite Deity” who, in a 
doubtful and bewildering universe, is fearfully “alone” and 
terribly “perplexed.” 

While religious theologians move along with de-spirit- 
ualizing tendencies, sincere scientists in lonely outposts 
stand in awe before “a vitalized physics and a spiritualized 
matter.” In these times, when the aura and inspiration of 
religious mysticism no longer illumine and inspire the tem- 
ples of religious worship, scientific giants, with reverent 
awareness, are mystics and willing worshippers before the 
“non-mechanical reality” which is the source of the stream 
of knowledge, and which is itself also the founding agency 
back of a “Universe that is more like a great thought than 
a great machine.” 

Among all the dark and sinister forces which have 
played a part in the great modern betrayal, no one of them 
can be quite so serious as the spiritual breakdown in the 
soul of the race. 

When religion, the moral power-house of civilization, 
becomes crippled and impotent the consequences are beyond 
computation, — the resultant devastations blight every- 
thing with ruin. Look at the world! “It is immorality 
which is ruling at the moment and inflicting upon civiliza- 
tion the severest blow it has ever received.” Mistaken edu- 
cation, materialistic philosophy, and a devitalized religion 
lie in the background of this terrible and tragic world! “It 
has not been for want of keen senses, or personal genius, or 
a constant order in the outward world, that mankind is 
falling back into barbarism and superstition. It is for want 
of good character, good example and good government. 
There is a pathetic capacity in men to live nobly if only they 
would give one another a chance.” 


*Santayana, Life of Reason, p. 320; Scribner, N. Y., 1906. 
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Something has happened in the background region of 
“that fine thing which thou seest not.” The tenuous essence 
of significant life has been adulterated with a potent kind 
of poison. Civilization gives every evidence of a strangely 
subtle “let-down” because of the feeling it has long since 
slipped to a lower qualitative level of life. It misses the 
character-making inspiration it once found in association 
with the “more eternal things, those overlapping things, the 
things in the universe that throw the last stone, so to speak, 
and that say the final word.”’ It was a sorry day for civil- 
ization when religious institutions tricked themselves to go 
in for the political method instead of faith. It makes an 
incalculable difference whether the universe is a mere It 
or a Spiritually Redeeming Thou. 

All our efficiency, if it leads only to nfeantens is worse 
than folly. The Greeks had a saying: ‘Power and skill are 
never good unless he who uses them is good.”’ Without good- 
ness, in its basic inventory, civilization can not hope to sur- 
vive. A moral and spiritual purpose is imperatively es- 
sential. 

The great reverences which lie in the centers of signifi- 
cant existence are important; without them we sink to the 
level of the brute. They alone are what make us men! In- 
deed we may now be standing in a transitional interlude in 
history, witnessing a living demonstration of the truth that 
man, weighted with the momentum of an animal past, can- 
not long survive if he abandons the redemptive inspirations 
of a spiritual faith. 

When the spiritual lights burn low the worst kind of 
darkness steals over the world. At such a time in history 
we live today. The stabilizing centers of life, abandoned 
and forgotten, have ceased to function in normal form and 
man is adrift from the spiritual relationships which alone 


William James. 
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ean give his existence significance and value and deep satis- 
faction. Mankind has become profoundly superficial — the 
whole experience of living, monotonous and trivial. We 
live in the last phases of an age that betrayed itself. Civil- 
ization is paying, with blood and tears, for a mistaken 
education, a bad philosophy and a dead religion. Deny this 
and the denial itself becomes its own indictment — the 
ghastly realities of a tragic world hand down the unim- 
peachable and final verdict. If the basic influences in the 
wellsprings of life had been good, this era would not be the 
fundamental tragedy which it is. From such degradation, 
the storms of realism, now breaking upon us, may save us 
— to achieve the Good Society! 

Let us rebuild the altars, — put back the ikons and 
light the candles again! ) 


- pena. De 


ASPECTS OF INDIVIDUALISM IN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By GARLAND GREEVER 
HE American, by and large, is an individualist. He 


likes to go his own way, to be his own boss. When 
he can choose between initiative and custom, between man- 
to-man relationships and deference to position, he chooses 
the less restricted course. Into his theories of state he car- 
ries the same concept. Jefferson, who did most to shape 
our political ideals, held that government best which gov- 
erns least. 

The first aspect of American individualism has the key 
idea self apart from others. An aspect thus motivated was 
the inevitable product of pioneer impulses and conditions. 
Our first settlers had had their fill of being associated 
closely with other people and of suffering the resultant re- 
straints. They longed to have elbow room, to lead lives 
which, whether satisfactory or not, would escape being 
scanned by the meddlers next door or the authorities just 
round the corner. Arrived at our cisatlantic backwoods, 
they were on their own. They developed self-reliance; they 
had to. Not only was the environment conducive. In large 
degree it was compulsive. 

The immigrant to our shores brought with him the good 
wishes of the Europeans he was leaving. They sympa- 
thized with what he aspired to. They hoped he might make 
a go of it. Deep within their souls was the yearning that 
from men like themselves the New World might evolve 
human beings untrammeled by tradition, unspoiled by cus- 
tom, uncorrupted by selfishness. To abet this wistful faith 
was the cult of the noble savage, a cult which romantically 
appealed to the world-weary and the effete. 

Presently the desire for a new brand of men was by 
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way of being fulfilled. About plenty of our people, to be 
sure, was naught to distinguish them from their forebears 
and their cousins back home. But to countless dreamers on 
two continents Daniel Boone set down in the wilderness was 
the exemplar of what a man should be. And a long train of 
racy individualists — Daniel Morgan, Samuel Houston, 
Bedford Forrest — took the eye if they did not always 
touch the heart. By a grievous anachronism Lowell pro- 
claimed Lincoln the first American. Nevertheless Honest 
Abe, uncouthly different from mortality bred across the 
Atlantic, had on him the stamp of the homegrown. Is the 
mould broken yet? Still among us, belike, are men who can 
find Garcia. If the Sergeant York of life is the Sergeant 
York of the movies, the ancient quality houses itself in con- 
temporary flesh and blood. 

Of our literary men not a few have the peculiar savor 
of the New World. Davy Crockett with his coonskin cap, 
his tall tales, and his backwoods vernacular was a slightly 


tarnished kinsman of Boone. When the population grew . 


too dense and the political opposition too tricky, he could 


growl defiance, “You go to hell, and I’ll go to Texas.” By © 


withdrawing from the intrusiveness of Boston to the seclu- 
sion of Concord, Emerson could make good his words, 
“Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home.” Similarly he 
could trumpet for the nation as a whole its intellectual 
Declaration of Independence: “We have listened too long 
to the courtly muses of Europe. . . . We will walk on our 
own feet; we will work with our own hands; we will speak 
our own minds.” It is true that he did not always steer 
strictly by this compass. Though in theory he read, not to 
get other men’s thoughts, but to stimulate his own, we 
know now that a good many of his ideas were secondhand. 
But the defection was not serious; there was only enough 
alloy to give the sterling metal hardness. 
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A classic example of sturdy self-reliance is Thoreau. 
He held that by limiting his material wants he could earn 
enough in a few weeks to keep him for the rest of the year; 
the remaining time he would do as he pleased. Most of our 
paraphernalia of living, reasoned he, are superfluous or 
even obstructive. “We do not ride on the railroad; it rides 
upon us... . If the engine whistles, let it whistle.” Again: 

I never read any memorable news in a newspaper. 
If we read of one man robbed, or murdered, or killed 
by accident, or one house burned, or one vessel wrecked, 
or one steamboat blown up, or one cow run over on the 
Western Railroad, or one mad dog killed, or one lot of 
grasshoppers in the winter, — we need never read of 
another. One is enough. If you are acquainted with 
the principle, what do you care for a myriad instances 
and applications? To a philosopher all news, as it is 
called, is gossip, and they who edit and read it are old 
women over their tea. 
In acquiring self-sufficiency he lived to himself on Walden 
Pond so long as the experiment had anything to teach him. 
Disapproving government policies, he got himself jailed for 
refusal to pay taxes. Of course Aunt Maria paid the bill; 
how would we protagonists of the One Perfect Way get 
along if the Aunt Marias of this world did not tide us over 
an occasional difficulty? But albeit Thoreau could ride a 
hobby, he could, generally speaking, look out for himself. 
Few men have lived in such accord with their inherent 
nature and impulse. 

It is needless to call the whole roster. Joel Chandler ~ 
Harris, Jack London, Will Rogers, Vachel Lindsay — we 
ean think of dozens of writers whose lives were not tailored 
according to the fashion, whose accent was not Oxonian nor 
yet Bostonese, whose outlook was not a hand-me-down, who 
meditated and decided and acted for themselves. 

The names of such men appear on the outside of our 
books. Do names of corresponding import appear within? 
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The Europeans, we have said, eyed America hopefully for 
the authentic new man. They eyed our writing with scru- 
tiny as vigilant. Our early literature rather disappointed 
them. Utilitarian and informative though most of it was, 
it must be called, in the main, imitative and derivative. It 
was the European way of writing transplanted to our clime, 
and so badly made over that Sydney Smith could inquire in 
1818, “Who reads an American book?” Our indebtedness 
persisted. Even in the Golden Age of the nineteenth cen- 
tury we dug up much of the gold in Great Britain, in 
France, in Germany, in Scandinavia. More flagrantly still, 
we copied the manner of minting. Yet here and there, 
nevertheless, gleamed the true native outcroppings. They 
showed in the homeliness of a phrase, in. the turn of a 
thought, in an indigenous bit of subject matter. 

Did they show in human character? Not sufficiently to 
impress Europeans till Cooper published The Spy. Then at 
last could Old World observers exultantly proclaim, “That’s 
it.” The self-sacrificing Harvey was built according to their 
specifications. Even more the man of their dreams was the 
hero of The Leather-Stocking Tales, who at once made his 
appearance. Naive yet shrewd, forest-bred yet extraordin- 
arily competent, engaged in war yet nobly altruistic, he is 
a memorable and original figure, not the less so because 
his dependence was upon his quick eye, his sure marksman- 
ship, his goodness and stoutness of heart. 

Though he died a most continent bachelor, he has left 
a numerous progeny. Descended if metamorphosed from 
him is that dubiously realistic figure, as popular overseas 
as with us, the hard-riding, gun-toting saint in chaps, the 
Western cowboy. He may be rather synthetic. But for 
practical purposes he passes muster, and, on the ranges at 
least, he can take care of himself. 

Often indeed the American as pictured in our literature 
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has had as a prominent, if not his chief, mark a cat-like agil- 
ity in landing on his feet. The stage Yankee whom Royall 
Tyler’s Jonathan fathered has been a bit unscrupulous in 
his shrewdness. Even so, he has tended to wear soft traits 
beneath the hard exterior and in unpretentious goodness 
to throw his European rival in the shade. Anyhow we have 
been fain to take as more representative the person who, 
while independent and resourceful, has no malice or chi- 
canery about him. He need not be a warrior, like Leather- 
Stocking or the rustler-hating cowboy. He may be devoted 
to peace; witness any member of the winter-marooned 
family in Whittier’s Snow-Bound. 

Thus the unassuming individual who asks odds of no- 
body has been an ideal in both our life and our literature. 
With such toning down as human frailty explains, he really 
has existed. It will be the better for America if he does not 
vanish from among us. 

The key idea of the second aspect of individualism is 
self amid others. The old geographical isolation was rarely 
complete and could not endure. Our territory, vast as it 
was, filled steadily, and the pushings of new settlement 
jostled people closer and closer together. We do not think 
of the American as a Crusoe on an island. We think of him 
as a man among men. He is freer than the European ever 
dreamed of being to pull up stakes and go somewhere else, 
but in breaking away from old neighbors he acquires new 
ones. 

As it became increasingly difficult for a man to live 
alone, the problem of maintaining his individualism 
changed. In a more complex as well as a shrunken world 
he found it harder and harder to achieve and to keep his 
integrity. Had departure from Europe given him but a 
temporary advantage? Was there nothing more salubrious 
in our air? Was the human spirit still gyved? Had no 
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magic formula been discovered? In a prediction midway 
the nineteenth century Macaulay declared that our condi- 
tions were not permanently favorable, that in us humanity 
had not made a fresh start, that we would presently be 
caught with the rest of mankind in an inescapable cycle. 

In truth the pressures and stresses made conformists 
of many people who as pioneers would have been individ- 
ualists. Did any hold out? Did any prove they could be 
themselves and yet live in the crowd? 

A good many did. Much of the glory of Benjamin 
Franklin lies in his knack of reconciling two separate kinds 
of existence. Americans liked him because he was sufficient 
within himself and yet at home in company. Europeans 
liked him because he was different from them but not a 
bizarre or unassimilable element in even courtly circles. 

How would the American react when, besides living 
among others, he was given authority over them? Would 
he, when the time came, vacate his office or his command 
willingly or would he seek to retain and enhance his power? 
The conduct of Washington was reassuring. So far from 
having himself crowned king, he declined a third term in 
the Presidency and returned as a private citizen to his 
plantation. Europeans were deeply impressed. In the “Ode 
to Napoleon Buonaparte,”’ Byron, gauging the effect of 
eminence upon character, lamented that the Corsican he 
had admired had selfishly struggled to retain and extend 
his control over men. Disillusioned, the poet exclaimed: 


Where may the wearied eye repose 

When gazing on the Great; 
Where neither guilty glory glows, 

Nor despicable state? | 
Yes—one—the first—the last—the best— 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 

Whom envy dared not hate, 

Bequeathed the name of Washington, 
To make men blush there was but one! 


- 
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But already a second American, Jefferson, had rejected 
prolonged tenure of the chief magistracy. Even more strik- 
ingly, in time to come, was a professional soldier to turn 
his back upon the temptations of power. Lee refused the 
command of the Northern army because he did not believe 
in coercing a people; he refused a Confederate dictatorship 
because he held that civil authority must exceed military. 

In our day our Secretary of State exemplified the prim- 
itive Americanism at Pan-American conferences. Without 
waiting to comply with the ceremonies of visits, he dropped 
in upon delegates and diplomats, announced simply “I’m 
Hull of the United States,” and began to talk. His genuine- 
ness and utter informality first astounded and then de- 
lighted his unexpected hosts. He was his simple yet dis- 
tinctive self while discharging the functions of hemispheric 
goodwill. 

Our literature, as regards both its practitioners and its 
content, is probably less notable for individualism amid the 
multitudes than for individualism apart from them. The 
point may easily be overstated. Certainly there is nothing 
insubstantial about our first exhibit, Whitman. Old Walt 
was enamored of the city. In contrast with an Emerson 
or a Hawthorne he liked to have people about, to rub elbows 
with them, to see them, to smell them, to observe their ac- 
tions, to listen to their talk. Yet no more than Emerson 
would he let people sway him. His attitude may be seen 
in a passage taken from the Song of Myself: 


Apart from the pulling and hauling stands what I am, 

Stands amused, complacent, compassionating, idle, unitary, 

Looks down, is erect, or bends an arm on an impalpable cer- 
tain rest, 

Looking with side-curved head curious what will come next, 

Both in and out of the game and watching and wondering at it. 


Mark Twain was the kind of literary figure Europeans 
hoped America would produce. With his spontaneousness, 
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his gusto, his radiations of vast territorial spaciousness, 
his drawl, his loquacity, he plainly was not of the Old 
World order of being. Yet he fitted into that order splen- 
didly. He liked it and it liked him. A strange juxtaposing 
of values was that which sent the ex-pilot, ex-gold miner, 
ex-newspaperman to Great Britain for an honorary degree. 
But Oxford was not honoring Mark Twain alone; she was 
honoring a New World brand of personality. 

Naturally, the novel and the drama have most often 
portrayed the struggle of the individual not to be absorbed. 
The struggle has not been invariably successful. Silas Lap- 
ham maintained his individuality, but failed to land in the 
class above him. Babbitt got into the class he somewhat 
admired, but lost his individuality in the process. Char- 
acters like some of those in Elmer Rice’s Street Scene 
mount or sink to different levels from the interplay of per- 
sonal force and environment. Though sometimes the aim 
is merely admission to a particular class, often it is sur- 
vival as an individual while establishing right contact with 
society as a whole. An American Tragedy traces the ghast- 
ly failure of a boy to make a place for himself. The Scarlet 
Letter shows a young woman, to all appearances irretriev- 
ably thrust forth, winning her way to relationships not 
outwardly happy but sound and useful. 

Thus against impinging crowds and classes both our 
life and our literature testify that a man may maintain 
his qualities and his markings. 

For the third aspect of individualism the key idea is 
others despite self. Through strength of arm and of will 
a man has proved he can withstand encroachments and 
lead his own life. Does he accord the same privilege to 
others? Does he recognize the right of his fellow beings 


to think and act without domination, and without inter- 
ference, from him? 
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A man with iron convictions or a predilection for re- 
form is not likely to be dainty in the matter. We all hanker 
to regulate our neighbors’ lives just a little. He feels an 
exaggerated hankering, and does nothing to curtail it. In 
his heart he believes conformity a good thing, provided he 
is not the one to be subservient. Why should he allow aught 
to the opinions or feelings of others? His frame of mind 
has been expressed by Billy Sunday: “Folks tell me I rub 
the fur the wrong way. My answer is, Let the cat turn 
round.” 

Andrew Jackson was a doughty champion of freedom. 
But the sincerity of his purpose made him impatient of 
anything that blocked its fulfilment. And woe betide those 
who got his temper up. Through sheer personal might he 
single-handedly compelled the ship of the social order to 
tack somewhat. It was magnificent, but it was close to 
dictatorship. Still more narrowly assertive were the aboli- 
tionists. To them the destruction of slavery was the one 
thing on earth that mattered. They might be denounced; 
they might be mobbed; they could not be deterred. 

At least the reformer could tell himself he was trying 
to benefit those he assailed. The rugged individualist ex- 
claimed, “The public be damned.”’ He was out for profits 
and he meant to get them, by fair means or foul. After 
Appomattox, in particular —in the let-down that suc- 
ceeded the high aspirations cherished amid strife — com- 
mercialism became rampant, corruption common, the ex- 
ploitation of material and human resources outrageous. 
Where the pioneer in his solitude had been monarch of all 
he surveyed, the captain of industry became monarch amid 
seething populations; be battened on the toil of thousands 
whose integrity and happiness shriveled at his touch. It 
was the unloveliest period of our history. 

It is customary to attribute rapaciousness to the capi- 
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talistic classes alone. Never for long has the evil been pent 
within such confines. Americans — though they may not 
be unique in this respect — have a fondness for creating 
and, alas, for seizing or wangling, special privilege. We 
can hardly lay an impost without making it a device for 
enriching a group, can hardly install public utility without 
making it private monopoly. Not least of predatory forces 
in this prodigious racket are the labor unions. Potentially 
an instrument for the protection of the laborer, they too 
often have been perverted into a means of making him buy 
the right to work, of denying him a voice in his own affairs, 
of subjecting him and the public to terrorism, of placing 
over him men — responsible to nobody — who handle in- 
credible sums of extorted money. Some day we may have 
to disband the unions in order to give actual laborers a 
chance. 

As we have pressed our individual interests with too 
little regard for the general welfare of our people, so have 
we been harsh to alien folk. Early deciding that the only 
good Indian was a dead Indian, we sallied forth with loaded 
guns. In the eighteen-forties we made war on Mexico for 
territorial loot. Our victory over Spain gave us a sense of 
our national bigness and an impulse to bid smaller coun- 
tries mind their manners. After World War I, though we 
did not add sprawling areas of land to our possessions, we 
showed more financial imperialism than we should have. 
With one thing and another, our country was coming to be 
feared and hated as a bully and despoiler. 

Thus we gave plenty of signs, individually and collec- 
tively, that we were willing to shut others off from self- 
realization. Happily, the picture has another side. Names 
like those of Jane Addams and Jacob A. Riis are proof that 
we were becoming disposed, not merely to see how the other 
half lived, but to see that it lived as it should. Nor was all 
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our generosity domestic. Causes like foreign missions, 
calamities like famine or earthquake anywhere on the 
globe, commanded wide sympathy and huge relief funds. 

The berated capitalist shared in the work. At home 
and in distant climes he made donations for the building 
of libraries, for the advancement of education, for the 
preservation of monuments and institutions of culture, 
for the combatting of disease, for the promotion of peace. 
Not only was the scale of his philanthropy stupendous. Its 
scope was world-wide. In the latter respect, even more than 
in the former, the thing was unprecedented. Never before 
and nowhere else had such wealth poured from one country 
for the benefit of others, of all. Clearly some of our capi- 
talists had piled up riches less from cupidity than as an 
exercise of power, as the gymnastics of individuality; they 
could dispense those riches with imagination and bigness 
of heart. 

In international relations our treatment of other coun- 
tries was, at its best, extraordinarily good. Whatever our 
disillusion at the end of World War I, whatever our angry 
retreat into the policy of no entangling alliances, we had 
entered the struggle with a vision and an uncalculating 
unselfishness which to Europeans were incredible. After 
the close of the conflict no nation in the world could have 
said us nay had we decided to seize South America. Since 
1930 our course has been peculiarly enlightened. Germans 
and Japanese may scoff at our Good Neighbor policy. But 
when did Germany or Japan, in a position of absolute van- 
tage, fail to make the grab? 

As regards the third aspect of individualism, literature 
has roughly paralleled the trends of life. 

To glance at the domestic scene first, we might suppose 
that sordid commercialism and ruthless exploitation would 
have elicited prompt protests from our writers. The writ- 
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ers went with the current rather than against it. Unques- 
tionably good men, like Emerson, Longfellow, and Lowell, 
said little or nothing to the purpose. Whittier, once vehe- 
ment in condemning the servitude of the Negro, did not 
unseal his lips against the servitude of the white man. 
Whitman, eloquent on democratic freedom and equality, 
uttered hardly a syllable against forces that placed them in 
deadly menace. Mark Twain, infuriated by feudal oppres- 
sion in past centuries, cried no indignation against eco- 
nomic oppressions in his own. 

The one clear-sighted precursor of the future, the one 
outspoken advocate of a generous social order, passed al- 
most unheeded. For his role as social prophet, circum- 
stances were against him. He was an ex-Confederate; on 
a small seale he had been, in fact if not strictly in law, a 
slaveholder; he was so enamored of art that nobody asked 
his opinion on mundane matters. But Sidney Lanier upheld 
the dignity and demanded the independence of every human 
being, cried aloud against the wrongs and privations of the 
toiler, pleaded that the lowliest have access to the loveliness 
of nature and the comforts of man’s handiwork. On this 
overlooked side of Lanier we may quote sundry lines from 
“The Symphony”: 

Look up the land, look down the land 
The poor, the poor, the poor, they stand 
Wedged by the pressing of Trade’s hand 


Against an inward-opening door 
That pressure tightens evermore. 


Man shall not live by bread alone 
But all that cometh from the Throne? 

Hath God said so? 

But Trade saith No: 
And the kilns and the curt-tongued mills say Go: 
There’s plenty that can, if you can’t: we know. 
Move out, if you think yow’re underpaid. 
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The poor are prolific; we’re not afraid; 
Trade is trade. 


Thou Trade! thou king of the modern days! 
Change thy ways, 
Change thy ways; 
Let the sweaty laborers file 
A little while, 
A little while, 
Where Art and Nature sing and smile. 
Trade, is thy heart all dead, all dead? 

For years his was a lone voice. At length others joined 
in, rationalizing voices like Henry George’s, visionary 
voices like Edward Bellamy’s, denunciatory voices like 
Edwin Markham’s. As conditions improved the chorus grew 
louder. It is true that thousands of readers, here and in 
Europe, take rather shrill pronouncements, like those of 
Upton Sinclair, as the most trustworthy. At any rate the 
underprivileged are no longer ignored and the abuses are 
no longer glossed over. 


In the racial and international realms our literature 
has become more tolerant and more understanding. It is 
true that as regards the imperfectly assimilated peoples 
among us we were fairly generous in what we said even 
when we were grudging or merciless in what we did. An 
example is Jefferson’s report on the Mingo chief, Logan. 
This redskin was a friend of the whites until a band of 
them exterminated his offenseless family. Thereupon he 
joined in the warfare of the border. When the defeated 
Indians sued for peace, he disdained to subject himself, 
but lest his silence impair the treaty, sent to the governor 
a speech which Jefferson pronounced inferior to nothing 
in Demosthenes and Cicero: 


I appeal to any white man to say, if ever he entered Logan’s 
cabin hungry, and he gave him not meat; if ever he came cold 
and naked, and he clothed him not. During the course of the 
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last long and bloody war Logan remained idle in his cabin, 
an advocate of peace. Such was my love for the whites, that 
my countrymen pointed as they passed, and said, “Logan is 
the friend of white men.” I had even thought to have lived 
with you, but for the injuries of one man. Colonel Cresap, the 
last spring, in cold blood, and unprovoked, murdered all the 
relations of Logan, not even sparing my women and children. 
There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of any living 
creature. This called on me for revenge. I have sought it: 
I have killed many: I have glutted my vengeance: for my 
country I rejoice at the beams of peace. But do not harbor a 
thought that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. 
He will not turn on his heel to save his life. Who is there 
to mourn for Logan? — Not one. 


The story of Uncle Tom aroused the sympathies of millions. 
In recent decades the misfits whose hard lot we deplored 
were often new immigrants. 

As regards outright foreigners our respect and good- 
will were more gradually evolved. In olden days and in 
its more vulgar moods our literature tended to make any- 
body who was not simon-pure American either a butt or 
a villain. Then followed a time when Lowell, less extreme, 
nevertheless detected and resented a certain condescension 
in foreigners. By and by Henry James began to contrast 
the unkempt rectitude of America with the cultural afflu- 
ence of Europe. Today Pearl Buck sees the Chinese peasant 
in the heroism of his basic virtues. And not only has our 
attitude improved with regard to aliens as individuals. 
We have come to think of them more kindly as peoples, as 
nations. There may have been local partisanship, there 
anyhow was international restraint, in the Biglow Papers. 
There was a more passionate cry for justice in William 
Vaughn Moody’s “Ode in Time of Hesitation.” Lanier in 
the “Centennial Cantata” breathes the double desire that 
we, man and nation, shall fulfill ourselves on every possible 
plane, and shall encourage other lands to strike out as 
freely for themselves. He has America ask the destinies 
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how long it will endure. Their answer is his international 
creed: 


Long as thine Art shall love true love, 
Long as thy Science truth shall: know, 
Long as thine Eagle harms no Dove, 
Long as thy Law by law shall grow, 

Long as thy God is God above, 

Thy brother every man below, 

So long, dear Land of all my love, 

Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall glow! 


* % % 


From the foregoing survey one central truth emerges. 
As individuals and as a people, we Americans have pro- 
gressed from insistence on being ourselves to willingness 
that others shall likewise be themselves. To be sure, both 
the insistence and the willingness must be qualified. All 
the same our life has possessed them, and in consequence 
our literature has mirrored them. 


* * * 


Are there any clues to future trends? 

One thing seems sure: a return to individualism in 
isolation is out of the question. Conditions are against it. 
Our very wishes are against it. Neighbors are too close, 
communication is too easy, common needs are too num- 
erous. Few of us desire to make our own shoes, to dispose 
of our own garbage, to generate the power for our own 
electric lights. We are not so inclined as we were to hold 
that there is not good enough to go around and that what 
we allow others we ourselves lose. Cooperation, a large 
degree of cooperation, seems inevitable. 

Therefore good sense impels us not to take thought 
merely for ourselves or for others individually. In at least 
one compartment of our brain we must learn to think col- 
lectively. It will be better for us if we do so, not as driven 
to it, but of our own volition. 
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But as we severally lose our self-sufficiency, and as the 
the public at large takes over in more and more fields, is 
not individualism likely to disappear altogether? Will not 
socialism climb in the saddle? 

There can be no denying that the possibility is a real 
one. The individual may be submerged. There appears, 
however, to be no compelling reason why he should. The 
dismayed may take heart from the example of the late 
Louis D. Brandeis. His generation had no truer individ- 
ualist than he. At the same time he was much besides a 
mere individualist. In his early maturity he was a corpo- 
ration lawyer. Expected to counsel or condone policies 
not to the public advantage, he refused. His belief was 
that in the long run selfishness does not pay even those 
who reap its apparent rewards. Round that belief he 
built his career. 

We stand at the crossroads of decision. Which turn we 
shall take who can say? Perhaps indeed we shall keep off 
the charted highways and cut across fields. That a com- 
promise may be effected does not seem impossible. Perhaps 
we may change our individualism and yet keep it. Perhaps 
we shall be individualists who also are socialists. 

Whatever course the life of America may take, the 
literature will follow at its heels — or scamper, it may be, 
a little ahead. The old phases of individualism may vanish. 
Quite possibly new phases will emerge. 


— ee ee hee 


THE PRESENT RELATION OF SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION 


By H. H. KNox 


VER since the beginning mankind has been divided 
between two opposing temperaments, the one pre- 
disposed toward the immortality of the soul, the other 
dreading an after-life and denying it. Thus Lucretius 
rejoiced in the random dance of the mechanistic atoms 
that liberated his spirit from terror of the malignant gods 
of this world and the fearsome shadow of the next. Then 
when the gods retired, asylum from the horror and chaos 
of the times could be sought in the solitude of deserts and 
waste places but not always found because of the devils 
and pixies the gods had left behind. The nature of man 
has not changed and still his thoughts and opinions are 
tinged by the propensity either to take arms'‘against a sea 
of perplexities or else to escape them by negation. Because 
they are fundamental any reconciliation of the two tend- 
encies is impossible, but not so some measure of under- 
standing and toleration based on the recognition that all 
men are swayed in their judgments by some innate drift 
or bias, leaving perfect objectivity little more than a pious 
aspiration since, as was admitted by Herbert Spencer, 
opinion is ultimately determined by the emotions and not 
by the intellect. Inborn predilections, therefore, are best 
assessed indirectly by observing the logical arguments in- 
voked in their support. 

During the brilliant outburst of scientific achievement 
of the seventeenth century the investigators pursued their 
labors unperturbed by any assaults on their religious faith 
from the quarter of their laboratories; theologian and 
physicist dwelt together in amity in the persons of Des- 
cartes, Newton, Pascal and Boyle, while as yet the great 
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antiquity of the earth, foreshadowed by Leonardo and 
adopted by Leibniz, introduced no discord into these placid 
relations. In the following century, however, a visible 
breach began to open between natural philosophy and 
orthodoxy, a rift ever widening as the Enlightenment de- 
veloped and the Encyclopaedia undertook to range natural 
science on the side of religious scepticism. Then Laplace 
set his seal on the bill of divoreement by his assertion of a 
completely mechanical ordering of nature, such that a 
super-intellect, possessed of all conceivable physical data, 
could predict the state of the universe down to the smallest 
detail at any future instant of time. From then onward 
throughout the last century the progress of science lent 
cumulative confirmation to the view of nature as the pro- 
duct of known and immutable laws. Lyell overthrew the 
cataclysmic theory by showing that the earth’s crust has 
reached its present phase through the prolonged action of 
the same forces that are observed in operation today. Al- 
ready the nebular hypothesis had moved the earth’s history 
back to an almost unimaginable remoteness, while the prin- 
ciple of natural selection, superseding old notions of the 
special creation of species, fought its way to general ac- 
ceptance in the ranks of science though by no means so in 
the theological world. Strangely enough, as it appears to 
later generations, the conflict centered in the crude cos- 
mogony of a primitive Semitic tribe as set forth in the 
Book of Genesis and when the gathering strain reached 
the breaking point the explosion was shattering. The im- 
mediate spark was supplied by an undistinguished mono- 
graph, written by an inconspicuous professor of Geneva, 
tracing the origin of religion to sun myths, but it was not 
too obscure to escape the alert eye of Mr. Gladstone who 
promptly attacked it with his wonted vigour in the Nine- 
teenth Century. This was followed by a succession of re- 
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plies and rejoinders that lasted a full year and overflowed 
into other reviews. The polemic was probably unique in 
summoning to the fray so many of the foremost intellects 
of Britain, amongst whom were engaged, besides Gladstone, 
such champions as Huxley, Spencer and Tyndall, Romanes, 
the Bishop of London and the Duke of Argyll. When fin- 
ally the exhausted warriors retired and the dust of battle 
cleared away it appeared that little ground had been gained 
by either host but the mighty combat in the eighteen- 
eighties marked the last formal encounter of its kind and 
relegated the classical conflict between science and religion 
to the dusty shelf of outworn issues. With the turn of the 
century the perennial antagonism between faith and scep- 
ticism was to assume fresh guises and resort to new 
weapons. 

The first prop of the old materialistic conception to fall 
was Democritus’ picture of the atom, at first ignored and 
then revived and finally established by Dalton, the almost 
infinitesimal billiard ball, immutable and indivisible, which 
was and still is indispensable to the practical chemist. The 
discarded model was replaced by a planetary system of 
electrons beautiful in its clean-cut simplicity, yet Bohr’s 
particles, so much more minute than Dalton’s, and each 
carrying its electric charge, nevertheless constituted the 
ultimate building blocks of matter. But once more the 
image lost its focus and the outlines have become fuzzy. It 
transpired that the electrons were capable of behaving like 
waves as well as like corpuscles and moreover that two 
corpuscles of opposite electric sign, were they to merge, 
would annihilate each other quite as two light waves can 
interfere. Thus has matter been shorn of one attribute 
after another until, as Lenard sees it, it is left with but 
one property which is energy. The atom, source of all the 
energy manifest in the world about us, an entity so mar- 
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velously obedient to mechanical law, is nevertheless within 
its own domain capable of behavior that appears, to say 
the least, eccentric. As an instance, consider a lump of 
radio-active metal. In a unit of time a definite fraction 
of the atoms comprising the aggregate explodes and this 
same fraction applies to the aggregate of surviving atoms 
regardless of time and previous casualties until finally all 
are decomposed into lighter elements. This is a highly 
unmechanical procedure and remains one of the mysteries 
of physics. How can any particular atom know that it is 
one of the fraction destined to explode at a given moment? 
The question itself shows the difficulty in this connection 
of avoiding anthropomorphic concepts which are the more 
illegitimate since Heisenberg banished the doctrine of pre- 
destination from the scientific creed. 

Heisenberg’s principle of uncertainty which states that 
the position and velocity of a particle cannot be determined 
concurrently is universally accepted, unreservedly by most 
men of science, but by some, of the sceptical bias, with the 
expressed hope that the future will bring about, if not the 
overthrow of the principle, at least its reconciliation with 
the old cherished determinism. Here as elsewhere is evi- 
dent the effect of prejudice on scientific thought. However, 
apart from theory, the irresponsible behavior of the single 
particle has forced the investigator to despair of following 
it and to turn to the method of statistics. Like the life 
insurance actuary he deals in terms of probability. It is 
often denied that the principle of indeterminacy has any 
bearing on the world of common experience but of this 
we cannot be sure since the mechanism of the brain is still 
too obscure to permit of dogmatic assertions; the nerve 
impulses, conveying sense-stimuli to the brain, emerge as 
percepts through some process unexplained, but from it 
all one assurance issues: the belief in determinism has 
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lost its solid foundation. The age-long problem of the 
freedom of the will is still unsolved but at all events science 
has withdrawn from the lists. 

A fresh outlook on the significance of the universe has 
been presented in late years by the shift toward the red 
of the spectra of the outer galaxies, indicating expansion 
leading to the conception of a primordial concentration of 
matter which at a certain measurably remote time ex- 
ploded and is still expanding. Then, turning to the future 
and applying the second law of thermodynamics, we foresee 
a time, also calculable in units of thousands of millions of 
years, when the celestial fires will be extinguished, when 
all energy will be reduced to a common level where no fur- 
ther exchange is possible, when the clock runs down and 
the heat-death prevails forevermore. But this gloomy 
prospect is so repugnant to many that certain inquirers 
of high eminence are striving to invent a mathematical 
means of regenerating matter from energy and thus re- 
versing the process, although hitherto their findings have 
not been altogether convincing. On the other hand there 
are others who welcome the aspect of a universe subject 
to the law of birth, maturity and decay, to die when it has 
served its purpose and give place to some other scheme of 
things, the nature of which is unknowable. 

Biology is the last stronghold of the old materialistic 
order. Vitalism is all but overthrown and Bergson’s élan 
vital has few friends left, yet it is in this field where may 
be discerned an increasing group of events that reach out 
beyond physics and chemistry for principles that will co- 
ordinate the phenomena. Today natural selection still 
holds its own although its scope has been narrowed and it 
has somewhat changed its complexion since the time when 
Darwin gave it to the world. Instead of the main factor in 
organic evolution it has become but one of the factors. The 
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survival of the fittest has taken on the meaning of elimina- 
tion of the unfit and by some is regarded as merely the 
policeman who arrests the stragglers from the procession. 
The struggle for existence which may be responsible for 
the defeat of a species, cannot be held accountable for the 
creation of a new one. More and more it has come to be 
recognized that many of the phenomena exhibited by living 
organisms are the product of causes which are to be looked 
for in vain in the physical sciences which are by the limita- 
tions imposed by their methods incompetent to deal with 
them. Science offers no explanation of the incipient evo- 
lution of an organ before it has reached the stage of sur- 
vival value, nor yet of the continued development of a char- 
acter beyond its usefulness. It can only record that when 
the tusks of the mammoth, the antlers of the Irish elk, the 
canines of the sabre-tooth tiger and so on attain an exag- 
gerated size they become a detriment and the species ex- 
pires. The increasing evidences of purpose in nature are 
accumulating rapidly. As one example, drawn from a mul- 
titude, there have been observed in the cranium of homo 
sinanthropus certain pre-adaptive characters which only 
appear fully developed thousands of years later in homo 
sapiens. The earliest representative of homo sapiens, the 
man of Cro Magnon, possessed a cranium which bespoke a 
brain fully equal to that of contemporary man. But what 
use did he make of it? Its survival value may possibly have 
been just sufficient to turn the scale in his favor against 
his pithecoid neighbor of Neanderthal; yet already it was 
a perfect structure to harbor a mind that can weight stars 
and compose odes to nightingales. The measuring rods 
and pointer readings of science may record, but they are 
powerless to explain these teleological signs, and so, unless 
the portents fail, the élan vital is passing out of eclipse. 
The latest claimant to a place in the body of science 
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is a broad group of phenomena known provisionally as 
the supernormal, which is still only a probationer and will 
So remain until it can be harnessed to the quantitative 
method. It is looked at askance by the conservatives be- 
cause it seemingly refuses to conform to natural laws as 
now understood and this attitude would account for the 
neglect of even the most familiar of its manifestations. 
It is indeed singular that so little interest is aroused by 
the homing instinct of beasts, birds and fishes and even 
_ of men, especially of the more primitive cultures. A lower 
animal will find its destination after a course of thousands 
of miles in the air or under water more unerringly than 
a human navigator aided by his instruments of precision. 
How it is accomplished remains a complete mystery. More 
controversial is the domain of telepathy, though the pros- 
pect is increasing that by improved technique this too may 
be brought under the rule of law, even though it be law 
not yet codified. Can it be that the personality extends 
indefinitely outward from the material body? If so it cer- 
tainly does not conform to the rule of inverse squares and 
here, as in atomic physics, the Galilean mechanics offer 
no analogy. Or have we to do with some sort of climate 
or psychic aether pervading space, with which we come 
into relation only on especial occasions when our minds 
happen to be attuned to unison with an omniscient con- 
sciousness? Such an hypothesis would seem to cover a 
wider field of phenomena, though this indeed is to shift 
the burden onto pure speculation, but the only alternative 
is to forbear to speculate at all and so bring the advance- 
ment of knowledge to a halt. 

Further confirmation of the data must attend an ap- 
praisal with any certitude of the work of Rhine in America, 
of Tyrrell in England and various others but enough has 
already been accomplished to point definitely toward the 
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veridical nature of paraphysical phenomena. Extra-sensory 
experiences are altogether too common to be dismissed off- 
hand as coincidences and already a beginning has been 
made to submit them to statistical study. Concerning in- 
tuition several attempts have been undertaken to gain 
numerical results by systematic inquiries in the ranks of 
scientific and technical organizations. As an instance, 
amongst fourteen hundred chemists a majority admitted 
the experience of reaching the solution of a problem through 
a sudden inspiration emanating from no source that could 
be traced and that was described with surprising frequency 
as “a bolt from the blue,”a phrase used by Faraday him- 
self. The most terse of the efforts at interpretation was 
“Getting my own consciousness into proper communication 
with the universal consciousness,” an echo of Dr. Cairns 
of Aberdeen who once wrote of intuition: ‘The great and 
dramatic moments in the progress of science are when its 
pioneers, after long brooding over the data which set their 
problems for them, leap far ahead of all verified knowledge 
and divine the solution,” and spoke of Newton, Darwin, 
Wallace, “stung by the splendour of a sudden thought.” 
As Tennyson saw it, 


The golden guess 
Is morning star to the full round of truth. 


Intellectually and spiritually through these ‘authentic tid- 
ings of unseen things” does the world advance. To avoid 
confusion, however, it is well to keep in mind this difference 
between revealed science and revealed religion: the former 
must be open to confirmation by empirical methods, a pro- 
cedure denied to religious experience which, as purely sub- 
jective, is of necessity approached along other ways. 

Since in the light of the evidence some kind of corre- 
spondence between the human mind and a supra-mind is 
scarcely contestable it is difficult to avoid the inquiry into 
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the possibility that matter under certain conditions may 
also be subject to influences unconnected with known laws. 
This leads to the thorny question of miracles, a problem that 
will not be solved by prejudice but only by evidence, and as 
evidence in these matters is weighed in the balance of per- 
sonal predisposition the circle is a vicious one. If Thomas 
Huxley were living now we know that he would not repeat 
his assertion that no evidence whatever could convince him 
of the reality of miracles because since his time the atti- 
tude of men of science has changed from a certain arro- 
gance to a more modest appreciation of the limitations of 
the exact sciences whose function is confined to observation 
and the task of generalizing the data by mathematical pro- 
cesses. Science, concerned only with a selected group of 
abstractions, disclaims any competence to reach ultimate 
truth. In these circumstances those clerics, of whom there 
are more than a few, their habitat ranging from the lowly 
parish to the See of Birmingham, who dismiss miracles as 
opposed to the mandates of science, must be rated as either 
negligent of modern trends of thought or else as reversions 
to a type of mind now obsolete. For sanctions they must 
appeal to other disciplines. 

As things stand today it is apparent that the strictly 
material basis of the physical sciences has been found in- 
adequate to support the weight of the new structure and 
the point of view of a great mathematician is after a cen- 
tury and a half gaining a wide acceptance. It is related 
that when Laplace was asked why in his Systéme du Monde 
he never once mentioned the Creator of that universe he 
made answer, Je n’avais pas besoin de cette hypothése-la, 
to which later on Lagrange commented, Cependant, c’est 
une belle hypothése; c’a explique beaucoup de choses. It 
does explain many things and satisfies the human craving 
for a unity embracing at once the natural world, the aes- 
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thetic and the spiritual. In sum, as C. G. Darwin has said, 
“To believe that one can make physical theories without 
metaphysics and without unobservable quantities, that is 
one of the diseases of childhood — das ist eine Kinder- 
krankheit.”’ Common sense is a failure and while the 
mathematical sciences are shaking us free of its fetters 
it may well be that in certain other disciplines a new defini- 
tion of common sense is already overdue. 

In the organic world accumulating testimony is forcing 
many biologists to take account of a principle of design in 
nature which is implicit in such terms as orthogenesis, 
neo-vitalism, emergence, and others. The common opinion 
of only a few years back that religion and science occupied 
disparate categories has fallen into abeyance as failing to 
accord with the facts, for not only are their frontiers ap- 
prehended as touching but the boundary line between them 
is becoming ever more indistinct. Hence it is plain to many 
that those exponents of science who still oppose the evidence 
in support of teleology and even of entelechy in nature are 
defending a cause that is passing. As Whitehead has 
pointed out, by attrition and by accretion ideas behave like 
organisms as they adventure down the ages, rising toward 
perfection if they are destined to survive or degenerating 
if they are fated to perish. And so it is that the new 
illumination reads a profounder meaning than could his 
fellow-humanists into the words of Pico della Mirandola: 
“Philosophy seeks truth, theology finds it, but religion pos- 
sesses it.” 


THE LONG ROAD OF PERSONALISM 
Ill! PERSONALISM AND CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 
By THE EDITOR 

Since both the Absolutist and the Positivist have had 
their heyday it may be that Personalism is about to come 
into its own as presenting the mediating position between 
ancient enemies. Herein lie the highest claim that Per- 
sonalism can make as a living philosophy. These elements 
in its outlook which make it of supreme importance for our 
time may well be summarized under five heads: its relation 
to new scientific discovery; its provision for meeting the 
exigencies of a changing world of thought; its outlook on 
education; its provision for the religious interests; and 
finally its necessity to a surviving democracy. 

No position could have been more reassured only a 
generation ago than the conscious security of scientific 
materialism. The great scientists may have had some 
misgivings, but these never worked down into the popular 
mind, nor even to the mind of the popular and journalistic 
scientist. Then at the very height of this assurance came 
the revolutionary discoveries inaugurated by the Roentgen 
Rays, the doctrine of Relativity of Space and Time, the 
Quantum Theory, the atom as force, the Principle of Un- 
certainty, Reality as an event in a space-time continuum, 
to mention only a part. These, whatever their state of ac- 
ceptance indicate the passing of that scientific materialism 
which has held sway for a century and a half to the fre- 
quent exclusion of the higher personal, spiritual and aesthe- 
tic values. In the course of about thirty years we have 
advanced from the affirmation that the most certain of 
all realities is the atom (made by Lord Kelvin in 1900) 
to the contrary affirmation that the most certain of all 
certainties is the principle of uncertainty. In all the 
history of philosophic and scientific thought the world has 
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not been faced by so complete and so significant a reversal 
of opinion since the days of Copernicus. 

No change of front could have been made which could 
offer a better opportunity for the consideration of Persona- 
lism as a philosophy. With regard to the exploded idea of 
an absolute space and time, Personalism has long held the 
theory of relativity, namely that there are the forms under 
which we conveniently relate objects and events to each 
other and ourselves. To the scientist the coming of this 
dictum into his own field as a matter of mathematical and 
descriptive necessity has shown him that the spectator is 
himself to be considered a portion of the natural phe- 
nomena he describes. Reality can no longer be conceived as 
something “out there’ in which the person has no part nor 
lot. What is “‘out there” is also a function of what is “in 
here’ and can be understood only by reference to it. The 
staggering force of this fact has been accentuated by the 
discovery of the Principle of Uncertainty. If the new place 
which the person is seen to take in the consideration of 
phenomena is revolutionary, no less so is the spiritual signi- 
ficance attending the new view of the atom. The materialism 
of our hard packed opinions had pretty much driven from 
our minds the possibility of recognizing any reality or mean- 
ing for anything but mass, extension, inertia and movement. 
To consider the atom then as an event in a space-time con- 
tinuum rather than an inertial lump of something hard and 
space-filling makes serious drafts upon. our materialistic 
imaginations. One scientist philosopher indeed, at the Paris 
Congress of Philosophy in 1937 declared the Principle of 
Uncertainty to be untrue because it ran counter to his logic; 
a case of materialistic science defending its “facts” by an 
appeal to philosophy. If the “matter” of the atom is an acti- 
vity making itself known through a space-time continuum 
it certainly becomes easier for the Personalist to maintain 
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the reality of those moral and spiritual choices contingent 
on the activity of the self which issue in events of far greater 
significance for human happiness and destiny than any 
known atomic activity. Personalism is already in the field 
with the assertion that reality is an activity toward ends 
and needs no lumpish confirmation aside from its bearing 
on human experience. 

Personalism is equally prepared to meet the exigencies 
of a changing world of thought. This it does by placing the 
demands of life and change before the demands of formal 
logic, or accepted ideologies, or totalitarian ideas in church, 
state, or society. It holds the person himself, his welfare 
physical, mental and spiritual, the opportunity for free 
development, consonant with the rights and freedom of 
others as the supreme end of all statecraft, or social organi- 
zation. These in themselves are only the means to the end. 
If then institutions fail of the best interests of persons by 
that they are to be judged. Personalism is then not to be 
looked upon as an ideological system already completed or 
to which it is necessary to be conformed. Its vitality is the 
vitality of life itself which is best evidenced by the power 
of self-adaptation. Nor is the personal reference to be 
judged a weak and impermanent thing. The most con- 
tinuously permanent thing in creation is the demand of the 
human soul for freedom, the thirst after fulness of life 
and opportunity. These demands are written into nature 
itself. However much the individual may misunderstand 
his own needs and abuse his best opportunity there is satis- 
faction for him at long last and the solution of his problems 
only in the realization of his best and highest self. The 
search for these ends will vary with the passing centuries. 
The only unvarying factor will be the need itself and its 
solution in the search for the highest. Since that highest 
ean be found and understood only by search and self-dis- 
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covery Personalism realizes that the problems of the next 
generation cannot be solved by fastening upon it the shackles 
of opinions, ideologies and views of the past. In the freedom 
of the struggle lies the only hope of success. Its personal- 
istic character guards it even from its own dogmatisms and 
the danger of trusting in fixed systems already complete. 
Personalism is a living philosophy because it is a philosophy 
of life. Its true value has been best shown in hours of the 
greatest historic transition. 

The personalistic attitude toward education is marked 
by the same characteristic of freedom. In the field of edu- 
cation the struggle has gone on between those who would 
make of education a fixed and mandatory system of studies 
characterized by a high degree of discipline from above, and 
an opposing group who would leave the child free to make 
his own choices and discoveries. If the first type of education 
may be said to have failed by destroying initiative in the 
individual and forcing upon him studies not in keeping 
with his character and needs, the second system has too 
often left him without either discipline or education. 

Here Personalism would recognize the common danger 
in both systems of too close an attempt to follow a like 
ideology in every case without regard to the needs of the 
individual. Personalism would hold the chief aim of educa- 
tion to be the production of personal value. Value in such 
a system would include the full cultivation of the person 
in such studies as would yield the largest understanding 
of the meaning of life, of history, of cultural heritage, of 
self-discipline, of morality and of religion. Over against 
the value of initiative in the individual it would balance 
the value of self-control, over against the training for finan- 
cial and social success it would balance training for social 
sympathy and self-giving. All education would take on 
an ethical significance since its end would be the production 
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of the highest personality the completest self-realization 
which can ultimately be reached only by spiritual achieve- 
ment. It may be objected with much force that such an 
effort could never succeed since it must fall into the teach- 
ing province of people with no ethical qualms or conscious- 
hess or into the hands of religious people who would 
seek to impose special religious views and shackle youth 
with their own narrow opinions. Such a result does not 
necessarily follow as the long history of American educa- 
tion goes to prove. The ethical achievement in our schools 
has been high when insistence was made on religious and 
ethical-mindedness on the part of our teachers without 
regard to religious affiliations. Our present situation may 
be due to many causes but there are at least two prominent 
ones. One is indifference to the ethical and moral stand- 
ards of the teachers employed, the other the widely prevail- 
ing belief fostered by a certain type of psychology which 
holds that man is without free choice and can only yield 
to the immediate impulse. Thus we have at the present 
moment trained a generation of youngsters to believe that 
there are no such things as moral values and that they are 
free to do whatever they can “get by” with. Personalism 
without entering at all into the theological realm would 
endeavor to demonstrate the fact that moral values are 
the most certain and the most real of all values with which 
the person has to deal. It would show the law of honesty for 
instance to be as undeviating as the law of gravitation. 
It would indicate how if the cheater ‘‘gets by” with others 
he in a much deeper sense cheats himself, a penalty he can 
in no wise evade. From the standpoint of the person, his 
highest development, his eapacity for success and happiness 
the betrayer inflicts upon himself and his future a betrayal 
far deeper than that of the person wronged. The constitu- 
tional liar builds about his life an atmosphere of falsehood 
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that eventuates at last in deceiving himself more than any- 
one else. Personalism would call attention to the loss of 
unity within the personality which inevitably follows on 
any wrong doing, thus lowering the powers of the creative 
imagination, introducing inferiority complexes and detract- 
ing from the highest success. Such are the brief illustra- 
tions of what might follow in the wake of a theory of edu- 
eation which had a due consideration for human and moral 
values. The times are rotten ripe for new practices in 
education. 

The services which Personalism might render to religion 
are perhaps equally great. Here again Personalism does 
not seek to transplant but only to offer itself as a mediator 
of differences. 

The differences which divide the sects of Christianity 
and the diverse world religions may well be taken as being 
as irreconcilable as the differences between people’s faces, 
the fashion of hair and neck-tie, and the cut of their clothes. 
Little would be gained at present by an attempt to have 
them think alike (impossible any way) or to don the same 
ecclesiastical millinery. There are some similarities how- 
ever upon which might be based a deeper sympathy which 
would be important for world-amelioration. Personalism 
is not one of the philosophies that considers it necessary to 
remove all religious beliefs from students before it can 
propagate itself. It believes religion to be a legitimate de- 
mand of the human spirit which can be neglected only at 
very immense loss to the person whose religious longings 
are not met. There can be no differences among religious, 
or irreligious, people for that matter, about the desirabi- 
lity of living “a considered life.” The value of good-will and 
love do not need to be argued anywhere. The beauty of 
self-forgetfulness for the common good is recognized in 
every religion or irreligion. Obviously he who forsakes all 
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lesser ways and seeks after these things, learning to love 
them until after the manner of Ravaisson’s ’Habitude 
they become the instinctive reactions to life and human 
relations, such a man is in some sense, the truest sense 
perhaps, religious. 


It is the aim of all religions to produce these results 
which are of the highest importance to the development 
of the person and his self-realization. The only question 
is what system produces the best and surest results. We 
can well judge that not by the claims of clashing sects and 
religions but by the results. After all, these things are but 
means, the end is the production of the best person. It is 
really too bad that we cannot call a moratorium on religious 
conflict until we have been able to check up on the output 
of systems for which the highest claims are made. Per- 
sonalism urges this new attitude toward religion which it 
recognizes as one of the most deep-grained necessities of 
man. 


We have left for final consideration the relation of 
Personalism to democracy, not because this is the climactic 
order of importance but because it is at the present the 
element most likely to be brought into question. 


The only abiding basis for democracy is respect for 
the sanctity of the person. This does not mean respect for 
some persons but for those possibilities which reside in 
varying degree in every person. Personalities are unique 
in that which they can offer to the common weal. An organ- 
ized and progressive society cannot afford to forego the 
possible contribution to progress of any of its members. 
For this reason democracy will seek to provide the circum- 
stances in education and freedom and work under which 
each person may best realize his own and the common good. 
This means that personality is recognized as an intrinsic 
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value, the most precious possession of society and the great- 
est source of social advance and welfare. 

The development of the person can be achieved only 
under the highest possible conditions of freedom. But 
freedom is discovered as possessing limits in an ordered 
society. The person can be free only to the extent of not 
impinging on the reasonable rights and opportunities of 
others. It is obvious then that freedom must be practiced 
with self-restraint. Democracy cannot exist without a 
rigid self-control on the part of each citizen. Democracy 
is impossible to a group of criminals or thugs. Personalism 
becomes a chief aide to democracy then by showing that 
self-control is itself one of the rare and necessary elements 
of self-development. The person can realize his own highest 
gifts and happiness only in the service of all. Personalism 
is opposed to every totalitarianism because only in freedom 
can each person achieve the best that is in him. It is the 
proponent of democracy because only in self-restraint can 
be raised any permanent or enduring structure of society. 
Nor is it a thing of weakness for “there is nothing so power- 
ful as an idea when its time has come.” 


MARITAIN: A QUIXOTE OR A SOCRATES? 
By GERARD HINRICHS 


Maritain and Gilson are among the few scholastics 
whom the gentiles can read without holding their noses. 
Instead of pontificating with perfunctory complacency, 
they write as witnesses of important news, urgently and 
with martial enthusiasm. Their vision is broad, they see 
in a flash the far-reaching implications of any position, 
and they move quickly, surely, and resourcefully on their 
objectives. Their thought is vigorous, closely knit, and 
lucidly expressed. It is challenging, dogmatic, uncompro- 
mising, masterly. Genius sure of itself is the shrine at 
which modern philosophers worship, because they believe 
themselves akin to this divinity, and in Maritain and Gilson 
they find it in the form of a commanding intellectual con- 
viction. It may be only an inveterate habit of mind known 
as naturalism that immunizes moderns to the contagion 
of this conviction. 

With both these men Aquinas is the sacred cow. But to 
different ends. Gilson’s central intent is to make the his- 
toric Thomas known and duly admired. Maritain’s is to 
focus St. Thomas’ mind on the problems of the present. 
His interest in the Authority of the Angels is decidedly not 
antiquarian, but utilitarian. 

Whether also authoritarian remains to be seen. 

But why go back to the thirteenth century when modern 
philosophy can give him the benefit of six hundred years’ 
eritical thinking since then? Because he is convinced that 
to the very real problems of the present they only add 
unreal, insoluble ones, compounded of false assumptions 
and mistaken and misleading methods. The sum of St. 
Thomas’ wisdom, he believes, puts these bogies to flight and 
reveals the true state of affairs. 
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From this procedure it is very clear, his critics have 
charged, that Maritain is anti-modern. St. Thomas’ philos- 
ophy like any other is part and parcel of the civilization of 
a period. Even if we would, we could not go back to that 
time. And it would be disastrous to adopt a romantic 
mediaeval attitude toward modern civilization. We simply 
cannot afford to revive venerable, but impracticable, ideas 
which would send us muddleheadedly tilting against wind- 
mills. 

Maritain meets the charge that he is anti-modern by 
distinguishing the ephemeral Thomas from the essential. 
The former is anchored in the Middle Ages, but not the 
latter. The essential Thomas is the body of philosophical 
principles and concepts in the light of which he interpreted 
the life and science of his day. Those principles, unlike 
their historical applications, are absolutely changeless and 
true. For that very reason they provide the only completely 
certain basis for interpreting the world in any age, includ- 
ing the present. In Maritain’s own words’ the theological 
and philosophical wisdom of St. Thomas is “so elevated in 
immateriality that it is really free of every particulariza- 
tion of race or environment.” It is not anti-modern, but 
ultra-modern; above time, essentially timeless, and there- 
fore always timely. 

In reply to the contention that principles do not change, 
Maritain’s critics simply point to the history of modern 
philosophy. There the religious philosophy of the Middle 
Ages can be seen disintegrating from internal strife over 
the sources and criteria of knowledge. There is recorded 
a development of principles themselves, a development dis- 
closing previously unsuspected conflicts and.gaps. The ad- 
vance was due to free enterprise in research and teaching. 


*Angelic Doctor, page 83. 
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A new stripe of scholar sought personal success by bring- 
ing to light new truths, validating their claims to the same 
by appealing to universally applicable criteria. By con- 
trast, the Thomistic revival represents a moment in philos- 
ophy prolonged by institutional fiat for the benefit of peo- 
ple who crave systematic certainty embracing religious 
beliefs vital to their peace of mind, and also for those 
whose chosen job of corporate teaching postulates, they 
believe, the coherence and certainty which attach only to 
fixed, irreformable doctrine. Of course such persons op- 
pose the re-opening of issues arbitrated so long and settled 
so painstakingly by St. Thomas. 

However, neither the postulates of an individual’s san- 
ity nor the demands of corporate teaching are alone regu- 
lative and definitive of philosophic truth. Hence they 
ought not to be permitted to block the raising of new con- 
siderations and the judging of old theory in the light of 
the latter instead of the other way ’round. 

And so the modern philosopher is inclined to regard 
Maritain’s insistence upon a return to St. Thomas as dic- 
tated not so much by fidelity to the nature and historic 
movement of philosophy as by private urgency. An urgency 
for the kind of certainty which could be satisfied only by 
his conversion to the Church. 

It is no secret that Maritain’s submission of intelli- 
gence and will to Catholicism was complete, total, unre- 
served. In fact it is just that submission which paradox- 
ically released, evoked, and gave meaning to rich energies 
in him which needed only a worthy task to touch them off. 
His great power as a teacher derives largely from his own 
example of the wisdom to be learned by submission to a 
great teacher, here the Church. 

Now, the Church explicitly directs her charges — and 
even an Augustine, an Aquinas, and a Maritain are just 
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that — to regard St. Thomas as the Doctor Communis. As 
a student Maritain obeys. As a teacher he counsels Catholic 
students’ to take the Church’s word for the truth of 
Aquinas’ philosophy until they are able to see it for them- 
selves, 

This pedagogical advice is set against the following 
background: Has not Pope John XXII declared St. 
Thomas’ philosophy to be a miracle?* Did not St. Thomas 
himself speak of his philosophy as the fruit primarily of 
prayer?‘ Has not theology the right to judge the truth of 
philosophical propositions and to adopt that philosophical 
system which it finds the best instrument of truth?’ “Could 
it possibly be the best instrument of truth,” asks Maritain,’ 
‘if it were not itself true?” 

For the benefit of the unwashed, Maritain also insists 
that St. Thomas’ philosophy is demonstrably true. What 
he means by this claim is interesting and even cute. St. 
Thomas’ philosophy is demonstrably true to anyone who 
is able to follow the demonstration and willing to embrace 
the truth it discloses. However, not every tyro nor even 
every professional philosopher comes to St. Thomas with 
these intellectual and moral qualifications. And so failure 
to see eye to eye with St. Thomas, far from clouding the 
latter’s title to Wisdom, convicts his student of defective 
intelligence, of insufficient or misguided training, of un- 
sound character, or of resistance to the truth. 

How do we know this? Well, look at the history of 
philosophy. It is a matter of record that human reason 
is too weak of itself to know all important truths necessary 
to lead even a naturally good life without a serious admix- 
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ture of error. Freedom from such error is something which 
St. Thomas achieved and of which others can be absolutely 
sure only as a gift not strictly due to man — that is, only 
supernaturally.’ 

This aid is providentially available to anyone who sin- 
cerely seeks the truth. Unfortunately — and this is the 
shot that neatly stymies the modern — there are obstacles 
in the path of some who could otherwise take advantage 
of it. For example, the prevalent habit of mind known as 
naturalism. 

At this point moderns understandably explode. To be 
told that human reason needs supernatural assistance even 
in matters philosophical and natural is an outrage to their 
Deistic or naturalistic common sense. Not even the instant 
recollection that they have all but exhausted their own 
resources can bring them to swallow conclusions tainted, 
as they see it, with hallowed nonsense. 

Another thing: they regard the injection of super- 
naturalism into philosophy as making it liable to the charge 
of “poisoning the wells.” As in psychoanalytic theory, so 
in the matter of the exclusive adequacy of Thomism the 
system suspiciously precludes the possibility of being chal- 
lenged by its rivals by claiming access to a viewpoint which 
is not available to them and from lack of which they cannot 
but err as they do. But, of course, these tactics are sus- 
picious not because they are always unjustified, but be- 
cause they are subject to abuse. 

On the teaching side their objection to supporting phil- 
osophy with sky-hooks is that it thereby ceases to be a 
source of truth and becomes a vehicle of persuasion, a form 
of rhetoric like stage-craft. To those who see no verisimili- 
tude in the play (here the drama of original sin and the 
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supernatural) the stage-craft may be impressive, but it 
strikes home as just that — deliberate make-believe, not 
life itself. To believers, on the other hand, the stage-craft, 
while helpful to the atmosphere, is not really necessary, as 
certainty and understanding are drawn from another 
source. Where intelligence is dedicated to the insinuation 
of preferred beliefs, its function as judge of truth is denied 
or explained away. The resulting blindness of both the 
teachers and the victims of this educational enormity is 
self-induced and self-perpetuating. It resists reports of 
novelties derogatory to the beliefs of the cave. 

But the most galling admission which the acceptance 
of the primacy of authoritarian theology would force upon 
the modern philosopher is that he deserves to be classed 
with people of lesser ability and special interest. People 
who must be commanded because they cannot be enlight- 
ened. Here without doubt is a professional affront. 

Contrary to received opinion among scholastics, modern 
philosophers can and do retort the charge of lesser ability 
and of professional interest upon the theologians in com- 
plete good faith. How so? In view of the patent fallacious- 
ness of supernaturalism in modern eyes and of the smug- 
ness and mediocre quality of current scholastic appraisals 
of modern positions. 

Except Maritain’s. Far from mediocre, his studies en- 
gage all the modern resources, as a fresh wind fills sails. 
It is the great power of the man which makes Joad confess’ 
that if Maritain is right, then modern philosophers are very 
wrong, and that this is a sobering reflection. 

What is the nature of this power which turns the edge 
of Joad’s judgment of truth, tempered though it is in 
naturalism? Is it providence, using Maritain to convert 
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his erring colleagues? Is it possible, romantically, that 
reading him, they seem to recollect ideas of an earlier ex- 
istence, strange ideas, yet somehow part of their being? 
That under his hierophantic tutelage, as under Socrates’, 
they begin to see their present world revealed as a crooked, 
crazy shadow cast by a noble, sane original? That little by 
little it dawns upon them that the superior vividness of this 
original is not clever suggestion, but very perception? That 
Maritain’s golden tale is not about another, bygone age, 
but about the real meaning and power of the present, name- 
ly, the Church? Who could deny it? 

But before affirming it, consider closer at hand the 
modern philosopher’s growing need as philosopher, student 
of history, and citizen to understand those increasingly 
more obtrusive realities, Catholics and their Church. For 
curious minds vitality in things known to have died long 
ago is always a subject of sober reflection. And your mod- 
erns like your ancient Greeks are curious. Now, their curi- 
osity cannot operate with reference to a long-past, non- 
functional, and hence unreal resurrection. Personally so 
constituted, they easily believe themselves to have seen 
through unlettered men’s accounts of it. But the unblink- 
able, superior person of Maritain, whose power derives 
precisely from his having seen through their naturalism, 
brings them to the full stop. In their world he has no place; 
his kind went out with chivalry. Yet there he is, and sober 
reflection is their recognition of his important reality and 
unaccountable pertinence to something or other that has 
failed to yield to their touch. 

In his person and writings they find entree to the 
psychology of that apparent anachronism, that paradox in 
modern life, the authentic Catholic, and access to the theory 
back of his Church’s historic policies. The obedience of the 
Catholic to his Church makes sense to moderns only in rela- 
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tion to that theory of life, and Maritain expresses it with 
uttermost intelligibility. 

He gives a lucid account of how the Catholic can accept 
the subjection of art to morality and of morality to the 
Church; how he can accept the subordination of the indi- 
vidual to the State and of the State to the Church; how he 
can accept the limitation of the philosopher to a tradition 
of philosophy and the correction of that tradition by the 
Church. He shows in detail how, once the infallible super- 
vision of the Church is acknowledged, it extends to the 
choice and conduct of all the means of living, including 
politics, art, morality, and philosophy. 

Insufferable in anyone else, all this comes from Mari- 
tain convincingly, in the sense that any masterful work is 
convincing. It is this all-out, utterly frank and articulate 
conviction, compelling the reader’s attention to the accom- 
panying insight into Catholicism, that moderns prize in 
Maritain. Historically conditioned against philosophic pup- 
petry, they demand signs of life in what they read, for the 
good reason that without life there is no truth, but only 
formula, and possible deceit. In Maritain’s person and 
vigor and style they find abundant life of the highest order, 
the life of truth to all grades of reality. 

And because he is a layman with no professional stake 
in supernatural theology or institutionalism, they tend 
dangerously to trust their attraction to that truth. 

Dangerously? Most certainly. Suppose that in an un- 
guarded moment they extended their reflection to the 
naturalism which they now employ instinctively as the 
touchstone of truth (just as scholastics do, of course, with 
supernaturalism). Suppose they viewed it dispassionately 
at arm’s length as just another belief to be judged on its 
merits. Could they fail to see the doubtful philosophic 
merit of its being committed to a “reduction” of certain 
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unruly classes of propositions —the very propositions 
which, unreduced, find a place of honor in Maritain’s phi- 
losophy, and indeed constitute its distinctive bid for truth? 
Would it escape them that simplification at the expense of 
fact betrays impatience at the richness of reality and un- 
disciplined desire to legislate for existence a priori — hard- 
ly philosophic virtues? 

Once moderns saw this and could really believe what 
they saw, their anchor would be cut? Like ships in a gale 
they would be seized and borne away by Maritain’s truth, 
glad to be rid, perhaps, of the piddling task of getting up 
steam and setting their own course. 

Then they would know Maritain no longer for a Quix- 
ote, but for a Socrates. They would exult in his changeless 
principles, verified in his uncommon commonplace life, 
certified by superhuman authority, and glorified by the 
reduction of rivals to their own absurdity. 

Would they likewise be impotent to communicate their 
conviction of such truths by demonstration? Yes, to any- 
one who took naturalism as regulative of all truth. For 
such a one they could only pray, mingle irony with dog- 
matic assertion, and wait exasperatingly for the wind of 
the Spirit to blow if and when he listed. 

In the present case their irony might take the form of 
the insidious inquiry: what is the difference between a 
Socrates and a Quixote? 


WILLIAM JAMES AS I KNEW HIM 
By JOHN ELOF BooDIN 
(Bis 


Even James’ buoyant and lovable nature sometimes 
shows signs of discouragement which makes him more 
akin to the rest of us mortals. These discouragements were 
owing partly to the continued handicap of ill health of his 
later years and partly to the thickening misunderstandings 
which gathered round the pragmatic movement. Friend- 
ship meant so much to James that it hurt him deeply that 
many of his old associates and admirers contributed to the 
misunderstanding. Could he have realized it, however, he 
would have seen that it was not so much the friends who 
criticised him as those who romantically. espoused the 
movement that hurt his cause the most. The following 
letter shows some of the sadness and irritation James felt, 
though his playful humor did not forsake him. I ought to 
explain, perhaps, that I had sportively remarked in a pre- 
vious letter that I would like to win second place in the 
movement. The reply shows James’ generous modesty. I 
should not have burdened him with my own work, I see 
now. But was he not my teacher and master, even though 
distant? And what other reward did I have except his 
approval? 

95 Irving St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Oct. 28, ’06 
Dear Boodin: 

I am very much indeed in the sere and yellow 
leaf this autumn, and may have any day to stop 
lecturing altogether. In the mass of printed and 
MS. matter that flows in, I naturally can’t come 
up to time. I am trying to prepare some Lowell 
lectures advertised to begin November 14. They 
may not be given; but meanwhile I can’t get at 


your MS. on the Ought. Shall I send it back un- 
read or keep it a month at least longer? 
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_ tl read your two articles on Space and Reality 
in the proof you sent me long ago, but I haven’t 
re-read then in the Journal. I had some stric- 
tures to make, after admiring the clear and 
straight style of them, but I can’t remember now 
just what they were and am unable to re-read for 
the purpose. My reaction must be postponed, like 
so many of my other functions. 

I wish you would be the second pragmatist. 
Schiller and Dewey, between them, halve the first 
place, with Schiller, I think, a little ahead. I am 
willing to be fourth. 

My Lowell lectures are on “Pragmatism.” 
What asses all our critics are making of them- 
selves on the subject of pragmatism and truth. 
(e.g. the excellent Russell in Woodbridge’s last 
number.) It is time for a little “imagination” in 
philosophy to begin— we have long heard it 
praised in “Science” — imagination of what your 
opponent can reasonably mean by what he says. 
I do think that the misinterpretation of Schiller 
and Dewey is discreditable in the extreme. 

Yours as ever, dear B. 


All this has been brought to a brilliant focus and ex- 
pression in Pragmatism. It seems strange to us now how 
there should have been all these misunderstandings about 
the doctrine. How simple and clear it all seems that truth 
must be tested by its consequences, as the tree is known 
by its fruit. 

Who can doubt, too, that this human nature of ours 
must be reckoned with? Temperament plays its part in 
our seeking for truth. His striking statement of the funda- 
mental divisions of mental constitution — “the tender 
minded,” those who have a strong feeling for principles, 
for unities; and “the tough minded,” those whose emphasis 
is on facts, on differences and cleavages in our world — has 
become classic. James’ own temperament is a singular 
blending of the two. And how revolutionary this pragmatic 
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method would become, old though it is, if it ever got into 
our blood. What a vast increase in the economy and effic- 
iency of our conduct if we could learn to drop superfluous 
theories, mere technicalities that make no difference to the 
merits of the case, if we could learn to follow the leading 
of the hypothesis only as we realize its “cash value” in the 
way of facts, in increased efficiency of conduct. At length 
this pragmatic consciousness is percolating into our science, 
our law and our religion; and the effects are as revolution- 
ary as James dreamed they would be. 


Cambridge, June 25, 1905. 
Dear Boodin :— 

I was very glad to get news of your having 
had another prosperous year, and I am glad you 
give so good an account of 8S. I am only a fort- 
night back from a three months’ trip away to 
Europe, which I found mentally refreshing but 
physically fatiguing. “I’m not the man I once 
was.” I had meant to take your “Time” article 
with me to re-read, but somehow it was left out 
of my trunk, but I shall soon get at it now. I 
found a vigorous “pragmatic” movement in Italy, 
and I found that Bergson could in most vital re- 
spects be counted on as an ally. I hear from a 
student that Royce has converted back a good 
many men from my teaching in his second half of 
the course. The more honor to him! But I can’t 
write letters — and this is only to waft you a 
word of good will and affection. 

Yours ever truly, 
Wm. James. 


An interesting experiment at Harvard during James’ 
last years of teaching was the practice of dividing the 
course in metaphysics so as to give the students the benefit 
of two great teachers of diverging views — James and 
Royce. James took the students the first semester and used 
all his human convincingness, his genial irony and humor 
to impress the students with pragmatism. Royce followed 
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the second semester. This letter shows the chivalrous spirit 
between the two friends who were fighting for the suprem- 
acy of the human mind. It also shows that James was 
beginning to feel the encouragement from Europe, espec- 
ially from Italy and France. It was a sincere tribute when 
some years later at James’ death all the great French 
papers came out in black borders. A bond of sympathy 
was beginning to spring up between James and Bergson, 
his much younger contemporary, who had himself been 
vitally influenced by the older master. 

Bergson, however, did not seem to figure in James’ 
imagination until the former’s publication of his Creative 
Evolution. The former books of Bergson are subtle and 
metaphysical and had not appealed to James. He was evi- 
dently ignorant before this of Bergson’s theory of time 
which has been extensively expounded in Time and Free 
Will. In all my talks with James upon the subject of time 
from 1897 to the publication of my essay in 1904, James 
never spoke of Bergson. And in the letter which follows 
where he is wildly enthusiastic about Creative Evolution 
he evidently regards this as Bergson’s first statement of 
his time theory. Then, too, while there is some similarity 
in the results of Bergson’s theory and mine, the method of 
approach is practically opposite — Bergson’s method is in- 
tuitional, while my method is pragmatic. It was the 
concrete wealth of material and brilliancy of style of 
Creative Evolution which attracted James and which led 
him in his generous extravagance to speak of Bergson as 
master. How impossible that parentage is one can realize 
when one recalls that The Will to Believe and Other Essays 
had been out as a book (not to mention the dates of the 
chapters) since 1899. James’ philosophy was already fairly 
before the world. Their point of view of truth, too, differed 
all the way from Bergson’s mysticism to James’ “logical 
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realism.” But though James’ sense of time is confused, 
there can be no doubt of his genuine appreciation of Cre- 
ative Evolution and the encouragement it brought him. It 
came to him as a sort of new revelation and as usual his 
generosity blurred the differences between his own view 
and that of the man with whom he sympathized. I quote 
his brief letter in full: 


95 Irving St., Cambridge, July 7, 1907 
Dear Boodin: 

I have your welcome letter about my book and 
thank you for it. I have read all your own recent 
writings carefully, and I applaud their force and 
originality. In essential things you and I are side 
by side, and I am sure that our movement will 
prevail. But my brain won’t allow me to write 
letters about details, so I spare you specific com- 
ments. 


Have you seen Bergson’s L’Evolution Créatrice 
—a perfectly divine production, in which intel- 
lectualism receives its definitive death wound and 
in which your view of time (tho he seems ignorant 
of you) is vindicated for eternity! Read it. The 
wife sends her warm regards, and I am ever 
faithfully yours. Wm. James. 


I had kept out of the pragmatic controversy as my in- 
terest was rather in the application of the method to the 
larger problems of reality than in the misunderstandings 
that clouded the statement of the doctrine itself. I had 
even, now and then, taken occasion to satirize the excesses 
of pragmatism with characteristic philosophic irony. 
James did not resent this, but assured me that we were on 
the same road and that he followed with interest every- 
thing I wrote. 

I realize, in looking back, that it might have been some 
comfort to him had I formally identified myself with the 
movement, though I did not deem myself important enough 
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so that it could matter. To him, however, it was a propa- 
ganda. It came to appear as a life mission. I find the 
following in a letter written in 1905: 


... It would please me amazingly, dear Boodin, if 

you could conscientiously prove an ally. I don’t 

see why our systems won’t work splendidly to- 

gether. The opponents are nowhere, and abso- 

lutism seems to me, particularly in view of their 

Incapacity (even Royce’s) at this present junc- 

ture, more and more a poor feeble old ghost. 
But the fact that the ambiguous alliances of pragmatism 
made it impossible for me to join formally the ranks did 
not lessen the interest for me. While I was not appealed to 
by the coming glory of pragmatism, which James was 
anxious that I should share, I felt the call later, when dis- 
appointing misunderstandings and ill health had saddened 
James’ life and when he himself felt the need of ‘‘slough- 
ing”’ off some of the associations. 


I felt at length that filial loyalty required of me that 
I should get into the fight and bear some small share of the 
misunderstanding and odium which had been heaped upon 
the movement. And so I wrote the paper, “What Prag- 
matism Is and Is Not,” which I submitted to James. For 
pragmatism as regards its central doctrine or method was 
then historic; and neither wild-eyed and long-haired en- 
thusiasts nor malevolent critics could make it what they 
chose. Like Boston it is primarily a state of mind. But it 
is a very definite attitude; and while capable of indefinite 
development it presents a central core of method and tem- 
per. As James himself had developed and restricted prag- 
matism in his own mind during a number of years, his 
endorsement of my exposition acquires a certain historic 
significance. It also silences those who say, as some friends 
of mine have said, that they believe in my statement of 
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truth, but that it should not be called pragmatism. There 
are many indications that James felt the need of definition 
and restrictions, as shown both in his own last writings 
and in a paper, prepared more or less with his collaboration, 
by his friend and pupil, Dr. H. M. Kallen, entitled, “The 
Affiliations of Pragmatism” and published shortly after 
mine, the last year of James’ life. My own paper has since 
been included in a volume, Truth and Reality, in which I 
have tried to interpret and build out further the pragmatic 
attitude to truth. I give James’ letter here in full, as it 
throws light upon his state of mind at the time, apart from 
its approval of my statement. 


95 Irving St., Cambridge, Oct. 20, ’09. 
Dear Boodin: 

I am overjoyed at your paper —I keep the 
MS as you don’t say you want it back. You are 
one of a very few men who have grasped our ac- 
count of knowledge, simple as it is. I don’t know 
what’s the matter with the rest but you have rung 
the changes on it perfectly, and I hope your arti- 
cle will do some good. The tone of the others is 
changing fast, however — vide Montague and 
Lovejoy. 

You ought to have got my Meaning of Truth 
before sending your letter. It was ordered to be 
sent you in advance. Read Knox’s Review of 
Pratt’s book on pragmatism in the October Mind. 
It puts the dots on the i’s very neatly. 

Yours as ever with affectionate regards, 


Wm. James. 


The MS on Metaphysics was James’ hoodoo. He was 
keeping it with him for years, writing and rewriting — at 
the rate of thirty-two pages in one year. He had been wor- 
rying about it and came to a standstill in 1903; and it was 
on his mind to the end. Of course he wrote articles and 
books on pragmatism and other topics between times, 
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which he didn’t count. When James was diverted from his 
worry over abstract problems and let himself go in the 
direction of more concrete and psychological interests, his 
Style flowed as smoothly as ever, and his creative genius 
seemed unabated to the end. The Lowell Lectures, on 
Pragmatism, which he dreaded so much, took shape with 
little effort and with tremendous consequences so far as 
the movement was concerned, when they were shortly 
launched. The Meaning of Truth and A Pluralistic Uni- 
verse, with numerous papers followed. But all the while, 
through this after-bloom of creative genius, the meta- 
physics remained a fragment. 


The fragmentary character of this particular piece of 
work which he had set himself to do, in a systematic and 
formal way, led James to feel that his life’s work was 
peculiarly unfinished; he puts it pathetically in his note 
left with the manuscript: 

Say it is fragmentary and unrevised. Call it 

“A Beginning of an Introduction to Philosophy.” 

Say I hoped by it to round out my system, which 

now is too much like an arch built up on one side. 
Yet, interesting as the fragment is, it is doubtful whether 
it adds much, or would have added much even could it have 
been formally completed, to the concrete, human presen- 
- tations in which he has expressed his far-reaching and 
comprehensive Weltanschauung —a philosophy built out 
suggestively and brilliantly on all sides. It is evident that 
he required the inspiration of living, human situations to 
do his work. Every important book, excepting in a sense | 
the Principles of Psychology, was produced to meet a special 
human occasion. And the above-named work was the result 
of his vital relation to his students during years of teaching. 


His Briefer Course, which was prepared cold-bloodedly 
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for the market, was put together with so much impatience 
that it bears unmistakable evidence of its method of pro- 
duction — the scissors. In this connection a story is told 
by Dr. Dickenson Miller. James was in the Adirondacks 
for his favorite rest, when the publishers pressed him for 
the text book. He had no copy of the larger work with him. 
So he borrowed Dr. Miller’s copy. He proceeded to cut the 
copy to pieces and to prepare his manuscript. With the 
naiveté of genius, he afterwards cut to pieces a new book 
and pasted the pieces into Dr. Miller’s copy so as to make 
it complete. It is needless to say that this pasted copy is 
now a valued souvenir. A friend of James in telling the 
story remarked that inasmuch as James had only one copy 
from which to prepare his MS, it is plain to see that he 
was right in stating that the abbreviated work was in part 
rewritten. In spite of its having been an uncongenial task, 
the book has been the most successful, because the most 
human of psychological text books. 


As I look over James’ writings and communications 
during the last years of his life, I am struck with his 
freshness and brilliancy to the end, a little short of sixty- 
nine. In literary charm and breadth of sympathy nothing 
that he has done surpasses A Pluralistic Universe, and, in 
dialectical and severely logical thinking, The Meaning of 
Truth is his crowning achievement. Both these books came 
out in 1909, the year before his death. Pragmatism, which 
furnishes the program of the movement, was struck off 
for the Lowell Lectures and published in 1907. I have 
already spoken of An Introduction to an Introduction’ which 
had been revised up to the time of his death. James illus- 
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trates strikingly that genius carries with it a perpetual 
youth and knows nothing of Osler’s law, that men become 
stereotyped by forty, however true this is for the imitative 
average type of mind. 

To be sure, there is a core of germinal insight, which 
runs through all James’ creative work. But each produc- 
tion is nevertheless unique and strikingly new. His life 
was a series of surprises. And they were surprises to him- 
self, as well as to others. Unlike Spencer, he had no early 
preconceived scheme to write so many books. He told me 
once, “Each time I write a book it seems as though I was 
going to say all I had to say and as though this were my 
last. But something new always opens up.” Except for the 
mechanical accident of his heart’s stopping, new and un- 
tapped insights would still have opened up to the world, 
though few, if any, have left more in quality and inspiration 
than he. To all ages he is a reporter of good tidings, that the 
human heart in its strivings may dare to be true to itself 
and that we cannot go wrong if we trust the leading of 
human experience. 

I had hoped to get a glimpse of James again the summer 
of 1910. He had been in Europe to look after his brother 
in his illness and had just returned. I had written him at 
Chocorua from Salem Willows where I had spent the 
summer, when unexpectedly my eyes fell upon the an- 
nouncement through the brutal headlines of a newspaper 
that William James was dead. I retired to my room and 
wept as I only had wept at the death of my own father 
when I was a boy. A light and a love had gone out of my 
life which could not be replaced. To relieve my sorrow 
I wrote a little tribute and with it made a solemn vow to 
try to help the cause which my master had loved so much. 
This tribute I wish to save as the memory of a sacred grief 
from the wreckage of the years by placing it here. 
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We feel like orphans in our bereavement. Who like him 
will follow our feeble efforts? Who like him will cheer us 
on to do our best? Who like him will have the generosity 
to praise the little service we have done? He was a Super- 
man, not of the brutal, selfish type of Nietzsche, but a 
Superman in his sanity, in the breadth of his sympathy, 
in the nobility of his kindness — a Superman, because he 
outstripped ordinary human nature so vastly in all that is 
best. His kindly leading shall divinely urge us on to still 
greater conquests. Why so precious a bit of mind-stuff 
should be bound up with such fragile clay, we cannot under- 
stand. But the mind itself remains. It warms, it inspires, 
it creates. The noble heart that stopped from over-work, 
still continues to throb in his immortal pages and in the 
still more real lives that survive to inherit as well as 
mourn. Unworthy though I am, I place this flower on his 
grave. 


THE SPECIOUS PRESENT 
By LAURENCE J. LAFLEUR | 


The analysis of the stream of consciousness by James 
has led to a great deal of subsequent inquiry in this field, 
which, however, has failed to advance as far beyond the 
position of James as seems to the present writer possible. 
James’ view, at least as presented by Professor McGilvary 
in the current Carus lectures, is that the psychological pres- 
ent is actually a duration of a definite period, having a fixed 
beginning and ending; this block of duration being pre- 
ceeded by others which it inherits, and followed by still 
others which in turn inherit it. 

Whether or not this view actually represents James’ 
Opinions, it certainly requires modifications in that these 
durations overlap; the same element which is present as a 
“fore” element of one present being an “aft” element in a 
succeeding present. For illustration let us consider a line: 
each inch of length consists of an infinite number of points, 
and each point is a member of an infinite number of inch- 
lengths. That this doctrine of the overlapping of presents 
is correct, it is not particularly difficult to show. We are 
able to catch an immediately past sensation consciously 
after the stimulus has passed, as when a sudden silence 
informs us that a previous remark was addressed to us, 
and we then become conscious of the previous remark, yet 
definitely not as a memory. This well-known psychological 
fact can be interpreted only as attention paid to an element 
after it has reached the “aft” position, implying that we 
ean discriminate between the various positions within our 
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specious present. Furthermore, there is in ordinary ex- 
perience no distinct line of demarcation between presents, 
and, in fact, if there were it would be rather difficult to 
account for the persistence of identity or the following of 
a chain of reasoning, for which, it seems to me, the doctrine 
of inheritance is not in itself adequate. 

There are two ways in which this analysis needs further 
modification. First of all, the duration of a specious present 
is perceptibly different under different conditions. It is 
sufficiently well known that the use of opiates, or even the 
normal condition of fatigue, may considerably lengthen 
this period. I suggest that this variability extends also to 
the contents of consciousness, and that certain types of 
thought tend to produce longer or shorter periods of the 
specious present. Thus I have observed in ‘my own case 
that in those rather rare instances where I catch an ele- 
ment that is already passed; there is apt to be produced 
a very considerable lengthening of the present’s duration, 
unless I am so interested in other matters that I am unable 
to pay attention to the introspective nature of the experi- 
ence. Perhaps this statement may be generalized consid- 
erably: it is possible that all introspective experiences, 
involving as they do purposive attention to the immediate 
past, produce an increased length of the specious present. 

The direct perception of intervals is open to experiment. 
In the Seashore tests of musical appreciation, there are 
tests for the appreciation of time intervals between notes. 
In order that these tests should produce results it is neces- 
sary that those taking them be able to retain within their 
conscious present the two notes marking the beginning and 
ending of the interval. Furthermore, it is necessary that 
they retain the two intervals that they are to compare, not 
merely the one. It is easy enough to observe that these 
intervals are compared directly and not through any 
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method of measuring the intervals by seconds or beats. 
Probably every successful melody is no longer than can be 
retained in a single present of the hearer who appreciates 
that music: otherwise, the melodic length would be too 
long to be used as a unit in composition. This means that 
four or six bars is a normal length for the extension of the 
present in the field of music, and that an extension of six- 
teen is perfectly possible as a unit. It is not unlikely, in 
addition, that musical training and experience tends to 
increase the duration for this type of material so that a 
good composer or conductor may actually hold a whole 
movement, or large fraction thereof, within the compass 
of a single present. If this suggestion is correct, the span 
of attention is variable and educable not merely in the field 
of simultaneous perceptions (as in the number of words 
seen in one span in reading) but also in the temporal di- 
mension. Probably the longest intervals are to be found 
in the sense of smell. And it might be for this reason that 
the sense of smell has such great memory value as it is 
known to possess: that is, the length of the span is so great 
that it naturally possesses a larger number of associations 
than a span of shorter duration, and it is in consequence 
easier not only to recall but also to hold within the field of 
attention. Moods may perhaps have still greater spans and 
they have, of course, very great memory value and consid- 
erable correlation with the recollection of odors. 

The second modification of this analysis is one that is 
of more serious import: the length of the present is vari- 
able for qualitatively different contents of consciousness 
even within the same present thought. For one state of 
consciousness is not exclusively occupied by attention to 
introspective elements, intervals, odors, or moods; there 
are also present the continuously reported sense-data from 
all the sense organs, as well as other elements: and these 
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are not noticeably prolonged by the accident of occurring 
simultaneously with an element of greater span. Thus, 
suppose a person is in a drowsy, meditative mood; the 
subject to which he is attending may enjoy a duration of 
a second or two. At the same time, awareness of the mood 
provides a constant background that may persist for hours, 
while minor noises in the vicinity reach consciousness but 
not attention, and endure for a tenth of a second or less. 
Choosing a particular instant of chronological time to 
represent the “fore” position of the specious present, the 
different elements of consciousness have “aft” positions 
ranging from less than a tenth of a second to more than an 
hour in the chronological past. 

The view attributed to James may be illustrated by a 
train of box cars, each car of fixed length and with fixed 
front and rear walls. The position of McGilvary is exem- 
plified by a single box car, moving over a track, and occu- 
pying in continuous progression different lengths of track. 
The first modification introduced in this article would sug- 
gest that the box car was of a collapsible variety, so that 
its length could at irregular intervals expand or contract 
while it was in the process of moving. Finally, our last 
modification would suggest that the box car, while having 
a fixed front, had no definite rear end at all. At this point, 
in fact, it may be advisable to abandon the box car as an 
illustration, and to substitute instead the ice which forms 
on overhanging eaves. This ice has perfectly definite upper 
limits, the eaves themselves: in places, it may extend down- 
wards for a mere quarter of an inch, but in other places 
icicles may form which reach down many feet. So this 
present which I now am contemplating consists of percep- 
tions and ideas drawn, not from the chronological present, 
but from psychological durations that are different for the 
different contents of my present self. 
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The view here presented has certain very desirable 
results in the interpretation of the continuity of person- 
ality. First of all, consciousness has “fringes” not merely 
in the present but also in the past, and these past fringes 
may constitute all or a large part of that which makes us 
conscious of our identity with the past. That is, to some 
extent the past is actually present. Of events occurring a 
minute ago, some may be actually in my psychological 
present, while others have been lost, only to be recalled by 
an act of memory. Thus I am directly identical with one 
part of that self that existed a minute ago, and which con- 
tains other parts which are past and which are identified 
with my present self through the mediating influence of 
that part of consciousness which survives. I, then, am 
related to my self of a minute ago, not through any simi- 
larity, whose effectiveness is unexplainable, nor through 
any “economic” type of inheritance, but through a direct 
identity of one part of the present with one part of the 
past. This relationship of identity may be extended farther 
into the past on the ground that things equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other. 

Another question that arises concerns the past exten- 
sion of the present. These fringes or icicles hanging down 
into the chronological past obviously go back several min- 
utes. In the case of odors and moods, they may extend for 
hours: they may, in some of our deep-seated and relatively 
stable phases of consciousness, extend back for months or 
years, perhaps even for a whole life-time. Is not this, in 
fact, exactly what is meant by James’ “warmth”? Is it not 
perhaps the consciousness of underlying physiological 
states that have existed continuously, at least since early 
childhood, and which therefore gives us a direct, and not 
inferred, knowledge of personal identity from the age of 
three or four to the chronological present? This would 
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constitute, of course, not remembered “warmth,” but a 
‘warmth that is now present,” where the “now” refers to 
a period that comes close to.being a life-time. 

What is the relationship between the conscious present 
as here pictured, and the conscious present plus the remem- 
bered past which forms the whole of our selfhood? It may 
be possible that memory presents bits of the past; and that 
these bits, being in memory associated with other frag- 
ments of consciousness which are still part of the present, 
fall naturally into place as owr past, not the past or present 
of someone else. Although this view seems the most prob- 
able, there are two others that deserve attention. 

The first is the supposition that the present and the 
whole self are one and the same; a doctrine which is sup- 
ported by the fact that the structure of the present and the 
structure of our whole temporal existence are similar. 
The whole personality seems to be a reproduction on a 
larger scale of the fringed conscious present, and as this 
present may be extended considerably into the past, we 
may readily assume a further extension and thus identify 
our whole with our present entity. If so, we must alter the 
statement of identity that usually arises. Instead of say- 
ing, “I am that person who once did so-and-so,” where I 
identify myself with another ‘“‘present thought” and its 
activities; I should say, “I am that person who has as his 
past the doing of so-and-so,” or still more accurately, “I am 
the doing of so-and-so.” 

The greatest difficulty with this position seems to be 
the apparent discontinuity of memory. That is to say, 
there are elements that existed at one time in the then 
present, disappeared altogether from consciousness, and 
reappeared as a thing remembered. It is as though, to 
refer once more to our illustration of the ice forming on 
eaves, an icicle had a base and a tip but the middle part 
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was missing. This appearance of discontinuity may be 
explained most easily by the suggestion that the unremem- 
bered past is not absent from consciousness, but merely 
unattended to, just as James suggested that there were 
unattended sensations on the fringes of consciousness. But 
even this explanation does not do away with the fact that 
the same experience disappears and reappears in “atten- 
tion,” if not in “consciousness,” so that we are forced to 
suppose two different selves once more. These selves, of 
attention and consciousness, correspond with the ordinary 
ideas of consciousness and subconsciousness, and with the 
“present self” and “whole self” proposed in this paper. 
Consequently, the attempt to coalesce the last pair into a 
single unit fails. In addition, it is not literally correct to 
say that an experience reappears in consciousness or atten- 
tion; what recurs is not the experience, but a memory of it. 
Hence we would be forced to admit, at the very least, that 
attention modifies the state of consciousness attended to; 
and so destroy the absolute continuity here postulated for 
the whole remembered lifetime. 

The second possible alternative view is that what occurs 
is the restimulation of certain nervous elements that were 
stimulated in the production of the primary consciousness. 
This second view has the merit of being in accord with 
modern physiological psychology. But the difficulty with 
any such physiological explanation is that, as before, the 
recurrence of physiological stimulation should produce the 
identical experience that previously occurred, not the mem- 
ory of such an experience attributed to past time. Perhaps, 
however, we may retain the physiological explanation and 
still account for the distinction between primary occur- 
rence and memory. Let us suppose that memory is the 
stimulation of part, but not the whole, of the physiological 
aspect of the experience. In suck a case an experience is 
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a memory, and is recognized as such and attributed to the 
past, because part of the experience is missing. 

One very interesting consequence of this hypothesis is 
that a past event wholly remembered would be thought of 
as present, and of course identified with the present self. 
Thus if there is an omnipotent God (cf. Royce), God’s 
knowledge of his past must be as complete as his knowledge 
of the present and therefore the past would be psycho- 
logically present. God would be therefore eternal in time 
in the sense of eternity which contrasts it with persistence. 
A further interesting point is that God would be presently 
identical not only with his own past but with the past, 
present, and possibly future, of every living being. In the 
same sense that I may say, “I am my yesterday,” God may 
say, “Iam you.” The relationship of identity here becomes 
an asymmetrical transitive relationship, and I cannot say, 
“T am my tomorrow,” in the same sense that I may say, “I 
am my yesterday.” God is I, but Iam not God. This posi- 
tion is in curious agreement with Brahmanism, where it is 
held that all persons are both individually distinct from all 
others from their own point of view, and identical with all 
others and with God from God’s point of view. 

But not only is it true on this hypothesis that past ex- 
periences which can be completely or almost completely 
recalled should seem to be present experiences: at the same 
time, present experiences that are only partially formed 
should appear to be in the past. Now the second of these con- 
clusions is open to check. Under conditions of shock, certain 
drugs, or psychological causes, the present frequently ap- 
pears to be memory. The reader can probably recall such 
experiences of his own: if not, they are sufficiently well 
described in any psychology. It is an experience that we 
call “dream-like” when we observe it in retrospect, but it 
is not wholly dream-like: the experience is like some dreams 
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but not by any means like all. However, since the experi- 
ence seems to be dream-like rather than memory-like, we 
may infer that the partial nature of memory may account 
for our calling the past unreal or “dead,” but not for call- 
ing it “past.” There is a further type of experience, usually 
occurring after certain types of shock, which also throws 
some light on the hypothesis suggested. This is the experi- 
ence where the subject feels that the content of his con- 
sciousness is both present and past, the experience appar- 
ently being felt directly, and therefore known as present, 
but also having characteristics of past experience. Unfor- 
tunately, the hypothesis under consideration does not pro- 
vide an altogether satisfactory explanation, since the pres- 
ent event appears, not as past, as it should according to 
the hypothesis under consideration, but as both present 
and past. 

In view of the apparently unsatisfactory nature of the 
hypotheses that memory is partial restimulation or partial 
recall, on the one hand, and that the whole self is identical 
with the present thought, on the other; we are forced back 
to our original suggestion. Probably the best explanation 
that we can offer at present is that the whole personality 
including memory is distinct from the present thought; 
that this present thought extends backward for the major 
portion of our lifetime; and that remembered events are 
events reintegrated with the extended present to form the 
psychological lifetime. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
‘““Why Did God Make America?” 


An address delivered last June by Vice-President Hon. Henry 


A. Wallace, before a group invited by The Churchman to honor | 


President Roosevelt, strikes the real chord which is playing on the 
hearts of men today amid the confusion and din of many voices. 
Succinctly, yet truly, it sounds the key notes that now are resound- 
ing increasingly in the imaginative understanding of the Western 
Hemisphere and according to which oncoming generations may be 
permitted to tune their lives. Five notes characterize particularly 
the strain which he takes up. 


1. God. In the “prelude to a magnificent world symphony .. . 
one glorious theme” is God. In earlier published studies of the 
doings of God among the Hebrew prophets, Vice-President Wallace 
has pronounced his belief in a Determiner of Destiny that shapes 
the course of events not merely for a so-called “chosen people,” but 
for any people who will choose God. 


2. Cultural Continuity. If modern educational theory today 
looks askance upon materials and events more than fifty years old, 
by the same token it would rate Vice-President Wallace as a back 
number. Without knowing his educational pedigree in detail, one 
must conclude that he has preference for the classical point of view. 
Evidence points to the fact that he both knows and appreciates 
culture and its development from earliest times. His survey em- 
braces the Jews in whose hearts God planted “the seeds of justice, 
peace, long-suffering and charity”; the Romans who “laid down for 
the first time the broad concepts of large-scale administrative law” ; 
and the British whose ancestors for thousands of years “developed 
the common law to govern relationships between man and man.” 
America stemmed not “out of the nowhere into the here.” “Amer- 
ica was to be a composite culture, a composite people and something 
greater in culture and people than the mere addition of its com- 
ponent parts.” 

3. Uprightness. America has not been chosen for her own sake 
but for the sake of all the world. But if a guiding Providence has 
made it so it can rest upon no other foundation than that of up- 
rightness. “Who can say that the prophet did not have America in 
his mind and the present day in his heart when he visioned the sun 
as a ‘Sun of righteousness’? When he said: “The Sun of justice 
will be born under whose wings and rays is salvation” (Spanish 
translation). 


4. Freedom. The recipients of these benefits, and particularly 
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the Americans, are no chosen people. Not Divine preference of race 
but Divine provision of freedom shall be the foundation. Diverse 
races represent “America — Pan-America — made for the most 
part out of the Old World, but essentially new, with a hope in the 


future based on pride of strength and joy in liberty, and through it 
all humility and tolerance.” 


5. Practicality. This shall be no mystic dream of magic carpet. 
The Vice-President envisages forces which he believes are actually 
ushering in a new order for a new day. The Good-Neighbor policy 
set an example in the New World which he thinks will spread like 
contagion and will “inaugurate an era of peace and understanding 
for the whole world.” The Western Hemisphere is crying la democ- 
racia and the outstanding statesmen of the West are seeking to 
translate the sentiment into tangible meaning. 


The American peace, the peace of the common man, 
must be translated into freedom everywhere. America will 
not have made her contribution until nine out of ten of the 
adults of the world can read and write, until all children 
of the world can have at least a pint of milk a day, until 
education brings with it such a sense of responsibility that 
all of the people of the world can be trusted to take part in 
a democratic government. 

Paul R. Helsel. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Philosophy or Religion? 


A subscriber asks for a Distinction Between Philosophy and 
Religion. 


Dear Editor: 

There are a number of readers of The Personalist who 
are convinced that your religion and philosophy are iden- 
tical. I feel sure, however, that there is a distinct line of 
separation between them, and wish you to publish in The 
Personalist a brief statement of the basis of your religious 
experience, and also a brief statement showing that your 
philosophy rests upon a different basis. 

I am convinced that your religion is constructed from 
your own personal mystical experience, while your philos- 
ophy, I think, is constructed from experiences that are 
less personal, and, for that reason, call forth a much wider 
degree of intersubjective agreement from your readers. 

I hope you may be willing to make a brief statement 
to clarify this situation. Very sincerely, 


L. J. H. 
Dear Mr. H.:— 

I am grateful for the opportunity given me to clear up the 
point concerning which you inquire. It is important to distinguish 
clearly between the scope and field of philosophy and those of 
religion. Philosophy is a mental construct by which a person 
achieves what to him seems a rational explanation of the world 
of appearance and reality. Its test is coherence, — coherence within 
itself, and coherence with the common world of experience, which 
is known as rationality or reasonableness. 


Religion is of quite another order. An inadequate but cogent 
definition might be that religion is a consciousness of God. It is 
an immediate psychical experience that is tested by its achievement 
of moral and spiritual values. It is based in faith, not in reason, 
faith in the existence of God, and its acceptance as the working 
principle of life. It is not something to be rationally demonstrated, 
but something to be experienced, and which the religious man finds 
again and again to be dependable. That it does not arise from the 
empiricism of physical science, nor from the rationalizing of phil- 
osophy is nothing against it, because it is in another realm of 
demonstration than these. All our profound values partake of the 
same character. They become real only as they are believed and 
acted upon. Without faith they die. The commonest illustration 
is that of human love which cannot exist apart from faith. One 
cannot know in advance whether the person he loves will be true 
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to him, but he must believe it so as a condition of loving and being 
loved. The venture of faith is a part of the character of love and 
determines its essence and reality. Likewise with religion, to 
remove it from the realm of faith is to destroy it. Yet the indi- 
vidual does prove it for himself by finding it the source of inner 
strength and inspiration as he gives himself to its highest dictates 
in spite of appearances. This gives quality to religion. 

I might be able to argue another man into my philosophy by 
showing him its reasonableness, but his religion is an incommun- 
icable experience arising in him as the result of his faith in and 
response to God. This experience is as individually his own as 
falling in love, and neither can be rationally described or defined. 

Personalism as a philosophy can go no farther than to show 
that since all phenomena of reality must yield to the sifting of 
personal meaning and interpretation, it is reasonable to assume 
there is something intelligent and personal as the basis of cosmic 
reality. All religions base themselves philosophically upon some 
such assumption. For this reason it should be possible for men 
of all religions to come to something like common philosophical 
agreement, but each man will build his religion out of his own 
personal experience of God in the way he best can. Some person- 
alists are, I believe, inconsistently atheistic, in not believing that 
personal reality implies a personal world-order. 


Yours sincerely, 
— Ed. 


Along the 


Women in Scripture. 


WOMAN IN THE SACRED SCRIP- 
TURES OF HINDUISM. By Mildreth 
Worth Pinkham. Columbia University 
Press, New York. Pp. xiv, 239. $2.75. 


In the Chandogya-Upanishad 
(IV 1-2) we read the following 
story. King Janacruti was eager 
for wisdom. He learned that 
the migrant sage Raikva was 
staying somewhere near his pal- 
ace. He was nicknamed “Raikva 
with the wheelbarrow” because 
he carried all his belongings 
along in this way. He was a 
leper and the king’s men found 
him as he scraped the scurf 
away with a knife. The king 
went out to see him and address- 
ed him, saying, “I have brought 
with me a golden necklace, six 
hundred cows, and a chariot 
drawn by mules. All these are 
yours if only you will instruct 
me.”’ The leper replied, “I am not 
going to sell wisdom for jewelry 
-and cattle.” The king went out a 
second time and said to the leper- 
sage, “I have brought with me 
a golden necklace, one thousand 
cows, a chariot drawn by mules, 
and my daughter. All these are 
yours, and in addition, the village 
wherein you are sitting—if only 
you will instruct me.” The girl 
stood there, her head bowed 
downwards. But Raikva lifted it 
up and said, “You might have 
left the cows at home, by this 
face alone you would have in- 
duced me to speak.” What did 
women mean to an age that felt 
the charm but not the horror of 
such a story? An endeavor to 
make us understand their out- 
look might have been a task as 
tempting as it would be difficult. 


Bookshelf 


Mrs. Pinkham has no such 
ambition. She simply lists, in 
eight chapters on the Vedas, the 
Braéhmanas, the Upanishads, the 
Laws of Manu, the Purdnas, the 
Mahdbharata, the Bhagavad- 
gité and the Ramdyana respec- 
tively, a great number of pass- 
ages which seemed to her to be 
characteristic of the Hindu at- 
titude toward women. In chapter 
IX she comes to the conclusion 
that these texts are largely res- 
ponsible for phenomena such as 
child-marriage, preference for 
sons, ban of a second marriage 
of widows, and so forth, which 
still endure in present day India 
and which, according to modern 
American standards, render the 
conditions of Hindu women de- 
plorable; although, as she also 
points out, there is no lack of 
other causes contributing to this 
unsatisfactory state of things. 


It would have been desirable 
that all characteristic passages 
had been quoted. In the short 
chapter on the Upanishads, 
which this reviewer has checked, 
this is not the case. Just re- 
ferring to his memory, he 
looked in vain for the story con- 
cerning “Raikva with the wheel- 
barrow” quoted above, as also 
for that other one in which it 
is the wife of the priest who calls 
his attention to the fact that his 
disciple fades away for sorrow 
because the teacher begrudges 
him sooner and fuller instruc- 
tion. (Chdndogya-Up. IV 10). 
However, much valuable materi- 
al is of course presented and a 
reader eager for information is 
likely to feel that something is 
better than nothing and a spar- 
row in the hand worth more 
than a dove on the roof. 


H. Gomperz 
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Personality and Conscience. 


AN ENLIGHTENED CONSCIENCE. By 
Irl Goldwin Whitchurch. Harper & 
Brothers Publishers, New York. Pp. xx, 
282. $2.50. 


An Enlightened Conscience, 
by Irl Goldwin Whitchurch of 
Barrett Biblical Institute, is a 
critical and constructive examin- 
ation of current Christian ethics. 
According to the author the sit- 
uation is not reassuring. In spite 
of progressive thinking by some 
of our religious leaders, the 
Church constituency exhibits a 
“ponderous moral illiteracy.” 
The rank and file within the 
Church embrace a morals essen- 
tially authoritarian and Bibli- 
cist ; while the intellectuals, seek- 
ing something better, commonly 
line up in the two camps of theo- 
logical morals and ethical-social 
relativism. In spite of the con- 
fusion and inadequacy every- 
where exhibited, theological sem- 
inaries yield only “grudging 
place” to the subject of Chris- 
tian ethics, and that place is 
commonly inadequate. This ob- 
scurantism and confusion has 
reacted unfavorably upon theo- 
logy itself. In perversely inter- 
preting “the moral life solely as 
a fruit of religious faith, not 
as a root consideration in con- 
structing that faith,” we have 
hitched morality to the tail of 
the “theological kite.” (p. xviii) 
The result, almost without ex- 
ception, is an ‘identification of 
Christian ethics with theological 
ethics and the production of a 
gross and immoral theology. It 
is time, according to the author, 
that we abandon the false identi- 
fication of Christian ethics with 
inherited mores “clothed about 
with the royal rags of theological 
prejudices.” (p. 254) This re- 
quires that we revise our view 
of the Bible; make Christian 
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ethics “independent, empirical, 
valid;” avoid the two evils of 
theological authoritarianism and 
social relativism; and escape “a 
wooden finality’? and deadening 
legalism. Christian ethics should 
be a life view of stewardship 
and discipleship of Jesus, an 
ethics of experimental intuition- 
ism. This implies the objectivity 
of moral values. Students will 
be interested in the account (pp. 
225-232) of the six historical 
approaches to the making of a 
Christian ethic, and a survey of 
current trends on pp. 238ff. This 
volume is authentic, stimulating, 
and readable. For the wider pub- 
lic it suggests the question: why 
have ordinary textbooks in mor- 
als used in the colleges so little 
to say about religious ethics? 
One would suppose, as the under- 
graduate student is likely to do, 
that the whole field of the life 
problem had been covered ade- 
quately by the _ post-Socratic 
Greeks. Wilbur Long. 


YOUR PERSONALITY, By Virginia 
Case. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. ix, 277. $2.50. 


Your Personality, by Virginia 
Case, is a popularly written sur- 
vey of the characteristics of the 
introvert and extrovert, with 
practical considerations respect- 
ing their relations to world- 
views, social relations, the fam- 
ily, and the like. Although the 
popular reader is constantly kept 
in mind, the volume gains some 
significance from the fact that 
Dr. Jung has read the manu- 
script and has consented to its 
publication. It therefore bears 
the stamp of official approval 
concerning a special classifica- 
tion of personality types that 
has suffered frequently from 
misinterpretation. 

W. L. 
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It All Depends 


HERESY AND INQUISITION IN NAR- 
BONNE. By Richard Wilder Emery. 
Columbia University Press, New York 
and London, Pp. 184. $2.50. 


When the great religious per- 
secutions took place in Langue- 
doc, heresy and its punishment 
was rife in Carcassonne but was 
practically wanting from Nar- 
bonne, only thirty-five miles 
away. To one who has looked 
within the terrible Tower of In- 
quisition in the former place, 
this contrast constitutes a his- 
torical problem. It could scarce- 
ly be that the citizens of Nar- 
bonne should not be influenced 
by ideas that had gained such 
force and dissemination else- 
where. The absence of the In- 
quisition from Narbonne is dis- 
cussed by Richard Wilder Emery 
in his work, Heresy and Inquisi- 
tion in Narbonne. He has gone 
deeply into the records of the 
time and discloses the complexi- 
ties of political and economical 
advantages which kept the per- 
secuting hands tied. It is an 
open secret that the persecutions 
were motivated as much by the 
desire to sieze the property of 
heretics as it was to improve 
their faith. Doubtless many of 
the faultless suffered for no other 
reason than the desirability of 
their earthly possessions. But in 
the case of Narbonne there were 
strong rivalries for these pos- 
sessions between Bishop, Arch- 
bishop, Duke and King. In their 
struggle to prevent each other 
the intended victim often went 
free. Dr. Emery has carefully 
documented his work from the 
archives of town and state and 
has made the case clear. 


Haske Pe 


CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
THE EMPEROR IN THE FOURTH 


CENTURY. By Kenneth M. Setton. 
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New York: Columbia University Press. 
Pp. 239. $2.75. 

The continued service to 
scholarship on the part of Co- 
lumbia University is shown in 
this Doctoral .study in the pre- 
medieval situation by Kenneth 
M. Setton. The Christian At- 
titude Towards the Emperor in 
the Fourth Century discloses the 
early church in its attitude to- 
ward temporal rule in the days 
when itself was first arriving 
at a status of power. If one 
expects of the saints unbending 
courage and indifference to 
earthly ambitions he is likely to 
find disillusionment here for St. 
Ambrose and St. John Chrysos- 
tom with all their virtue and 
high-mindedness did display 
something of the human nature 
of the saints. There was a bend- 
ing to authority when conces- 
sions meant prosperity for the 
church: there was the casuistry 
concerning the worship of the 
images of the Emperor that 
stood in every court of law, a 
casuistry which has its modern 
counterpart in contemporary 
Japan. It is hardly for the pres- 
ent to pronounce judgment up- 
on the past, for time-serving 
has never been peculiar to any 
age but it is not impossible 
to learn that the wages of 
time-serving are inconsiderable 
and that they bear penalties in 
their train. Whether the modern 
age will do better is another 
question. The work is well-done 
and of value in an understanding 
of the political and ecclesiasti- 
cal events of the Fourth Century. 

Rola 


Past and Present. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
BACKGROUND: STUDIES ON THE 
IDEA OF NATURE IN THE 
THOUGHT OF THE PERIOD. By 
Basil Willey, Lecturer in the Faculty 
of English and late Scholar of Peter- 
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house Cambridge. Columbia University 
Press, New York. Pp. viii, 302. $3.25. 


The publishers have written 
in connection with Basil Willey’s 
volume that “there is no form 
of history that calls for greater 
skill, more patience, and more 
erudition than the history of 
ideas.” They might with equal 
truth have added, and none more 
interesting to the student of his- 
tory. This volume is comple- 
mentary to a previous one on the 
17th Century which has been 
generously received and is now, 
we believe, out of print, so well 
has it been appreciated. Pro- 
fessor Willey turns his attention 
particularly to the nature cult 
that characterized this century 
and which even yet has not 
given over altogether its domin- 
ation in the minds of men. 

One would have to go deep 
and far away to understand all 
the sources of that movement 
which ended with the deification 
of nature which formulated it- 
self in many minds. Chiefly 
creative were perhaps the dis- 
coveries of the earlier centuries, 
the romanticized accounts of the 
savages which were sent back 
by world explorers and travel- 
lers, but that which gave special 
point to the whole movement 
was the work of the Jesuits and 
the re-discovery of China. Here 
was meat indeed for such a 
movement, for here, apart from 
Christianity and Judaism had 
grown up a powerful and refined 
civilization which had much to 
teach concerning government, 
society, and religion. Above all 
these people who could boast the 
oldest civilization of history were 
worshippers of Nature, and that 
in no animistic sense but in a 
rationalized and philosophical 
pattern. The discovery of their 
intellectual and ethical achieve- 
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ments as well as their knowl- 
edge of the refinements of life 
made the fundamentalistic as- 
sumptions of the theologians 
seem narrowed and outmoded. 
It was now presumed to be clear 
that all man needed was nature 
and the light of divine philosophy 
to insure his welfare and 
achievement. Europe of the 
Highteenth Century became the 
testing ground of the imported 
political, social, and economic 
discoveries, or imagined discov- 
eries, philosophy threatened to 
usurp the place of theology, and 
the study of nature seemed the 
supreme wisdom. 

To get the various ramifica- 
tions of the movement it is most 
desirable to follow the course of 
the discussion in Willey’s Eigh- 
teenth Century Background. 
Here you will learn about the 
conflict between natural and re- 
vealed religion, cosmic toryism 
which taught that whatever is 
is best and considered the suffer- 
ing of the poor divinely ordered. 
Finally came that changed wor- 
ship of nature, fathered by 
Rousseau and culminating in 
Wordsworth in which the appeal 
is no longer toward rationalism 
but toward romantic “feeling.” 

The work is scholarly in grasp, 
profound in analysis, and inter- 
esting to every class of reader. 

Rael 


CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT: AN ANTHOLOGY. 
Compiled by Thomas S. Kepler. New 
York; Nashville. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1941. Pp. 423. $3.50. 


This is the most comprehen- 
sive and useful anthology of cur- 
rent religious thought. It covers, 
in its sixty selections, pretty 
well the whole range of signifi- 
cant religious reflection on the 
great standard themes: the na- 
ture of religion, religious truth, 
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the idea of God, the problem of 
evil, the meaning of worship, 
and immortality. Professor Kep- 
ler has done a comprehensive and 
acute selective task in present- 
ing each of these subjects from 
ten different points of view. One 
is impressed by the fertility of 
recent thought in these fields. 
For purposes of systematic stu- 
dy and comparative analysis of 
schools of thought, it might have 
been better to have used fewer 
persons and to have had repre- 
sentative selections from them 
in each of the divisions of the 
book. But what is lost in system- 
atic usefulness is gained in range 
of perspectives. Moreover, much 
recent religious thought is singu- 
larly lacking in systematic com- 
pleteness. 

When used in connection with 
survey manuals like Wieman and 
Meland, American Philosophies 
of Religion, or Aubrey, Present 
Theological Tendencies, the book 
should be most significant as a 
text in colleges and graduate 
schools of religion. It lends itself 
well also to seminar work An 
excellent bibliography, a biogra- 
phical index of authors, and an 
index of titles provide oppor- 
tunities for further exploration. 

For the student of the present 
cultural scene, this compilation 
of essays is valuable in that some 
of them deal directly with the 
problems of the social crisis and 
hence help to orient the student 
in the relevance of the other 
essays. It is well that a few of 
the selections do this function 
explicitly. In Part I, Arthur 
E. Holt, “Western Society at the 
Crossroads” ; in Part II, Richard 
Niebhur, “The Religious Situa- 
tion”; in Part III, Ernest Fre- 
mont Tittle, “God in History”; 
in Part IV, Harry F. Ward, 
“How Can Modern Man Be Re- 
ligious?”; in Part V., Edgar S. 


Brightman, “Creative Worship” ; 
and in Part VI, Reinhold Nie- 
bhur, “The Fulfilment of Life,” 
seem especially to aid in this 
regard. 

The compiler has not attempt- 
ed to write a general introduc- 
tion or summary for the book. 
He has wisely, however, indi- 
cated his own point of view by 
including an essay of his own, 
“Modernism Seeks Depth.” Here 
he reveals himself as belonging 
in the tradition of personal ideal- 
ism, a point of view which he 
believes 

cannot but help bring to 
modernity the warmth of 
ethical mysticism which in 
turn will give to contempor- 
ary man a new urgency in 
religion. (Pp. 151) 

Walter G. Muelder. 


They Lisp in Numbers. 


MOODS AND SENTIMENTS, By Harry 
Kovner. Scopus Publishing Co., New 
York. 

ALIEN VOTARY. By Leta Meston. The 
Kaleidograph Press, Dallas. 

POLITICAL SELF-PORTRAIT. By 
John Wheelwright. Bruce Humpries, 
Inc., Boston. 

LIFE’S MUSICALE. By Clara Belle 
Smith. INTO THE WIND YOU RISE. 
By Enid Daniel Jones. THE TIDE OF 
TIME. By Lawrence Wilson Neff. Ban- 
ner Press, Emory University. 

A SONG FROM THE CHEROKEE. By 
J. G. Hollingsworth. MISSISSPIPPI, I 
LOVE YOU. By Charles Granville 
Hamilton. SONG OF THE OKIMOW. 
By Ruth Miller Denning. THROUGH 
A POET’S WINDOW. By Mary Pace 
Stevens. A PARAPHRASE OF JOB’S 
DARK DAYS. By Charles B. Warren. 
RUBAIYAT AND SONNETS FROM 
A PERSIAN GARDEN. By Donald 
Chester Ewing. WHY HOLD THE 
HOUND? By Eleanor Slater. NOS- 
TALGIA. By Harriet Garrett. MOON- 
GLOW. By Marie Louise Stoner. 
WEAVER OF DREAMS. By Elsie 
Brammall Kenworthy. GARDEN OF 
DREAMS. By Amelia Nyers. THE 
EVOLUTION OF MAN THROUGH 
SIX GEOLOGICAL STAGES. By I. 
L. Garrison. TIME WAS, By Mar- 
garet Electra Clarke. WORLDS 
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WITHIN. By Sister Benediction. 
THERE OUGHT TO BE A RAIN- 
BOW. By .Ethel Granger Bemis. 
ROCKING CHAIR LAND. By Anne 
H. Jennings. WHITE VIOLETS. By 
Ethel Bowman Abel. LIEBESTRAUM. 
By Stanley Polk Higgins. Henry Harri- 
son, New York. 


The harassin’ Harrison, abet- 
ted by other publishers, has 
again hoisted the poetical flood- 
gates. We do not specify the 
number of pages in these vol- 
umes-by-wholesale; it is too 
great. We do not mention the 
cost; it is too high. We do not 
appraise the conscience which 
grants publication; it is too mi- 
croscopic. The cause of poetry 
might have been served had the 
best of this verse been brought 
together in two, three, or (to be 
very liberal) four volumes. As 
it is, no cause is served save that 
of the income of these profiteers 
on Parnassus. 

Extended comment is impossi- 
ble. Clarke has given us travel 
poetry, Jennings children’s poe- 
try, Hollingsworth narrative 
poetry, Garrett poetry homesick 
for the conditions and the kin- 
dred of one’s early years. War- 
ren paraphrases Job (who suf- 
fered enough as it was), Ewing 
imitates Rubaiyat, Garrison sup- 
plies a sesquipedalian textbook 
of science. Kovner may have 
sound international ideas, but 
hits on the wrong medium for 
them. Wheelwright expresses 
economic and social rebellious- 
ness in a fashion too histrionic 
and too mannered to clarify or 
to stir. Bemis and Sister Bene- 
diction breathe an atmosphere 
of religion. Stoner, Kenworthy, 
Nyers, and Smith mainly sing. 
Slater does the same more com- 
petently, and Meston shows gen- 
uine lyrism in her title poem. 
Jones, Denning, Stevens, Abel, 
and Higgins comment on the 
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state of things or have a marked 
infusion of the meditative. Ham- 
ilton brings to his love of a com- 
monwealth such observation, 
outspokenness, and _ pictorial 
vigor that we suspect the love 
is in spite of rather than on 
account of. Neff, brooding upon 
human and planetary doings, 
employs a self-conscious stanzaic 
pattern and launches images in 
a succession too swift not to blur 
the thought; he probably says 
something worth knowing if we 
could only be sure what it is. 
Garland Greever. 


In the Shadow of the Great 


PLATO, On the Trial and Death of 
Socrates. Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, 
Phaedo, Translated into English with 
an Introduction and Prefatory Notes by 
Lane Cooper, Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in Cornell 
University. Ithaca (N.Y.), 1942. xiv, 
202 pp. 


Professor Cooper follows up a 
former volume of translations 
of Phaedrus, Ion, Gorgias, and 
Symposion, with the present 
translation of Plato’s first tetra- 
logy. This translation itself is 
excellent, but perhaps not more 
excellent than Jowett’s old ver- 
sion. Which of them appears 
preferable will largely depend 
on taste. As a sample, let me 
quote Jowett’s and Cooper’s 
rendering of a sentence from 
the third speech of the Apology 
(p 39 A). The earlier version 
reads as follows: 

The difficulty, my friends, is 
not in avoiding death, but 
in avoiding unrighteous- 
ness; for that runs faster 
than death. 


For which the new one substi- 
tutes: 
No, Gentlemen, that is not 
the hard thing to escape 
from death; ah no, far 
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harder is it to escape from 
sin, for sin is swifter than 
death. 
(My personal preference is not 
in favor of “Gentlemen,” nor of 
“sin” which, after all, is a Ju- 
deao-Christian but not a Greek 
concept.) 


The “Prefatory Notes” con- 
tain just appraisal from an aes- 
thetic point of view such as the 
following of the Apology (which, 
for some inscrutable reason. 
Professor Cooper persists in 
styling a dialogue) : 

The Apology defends the 
life of the mind. It also 
stirs the emotions. And be- 
cause of its emotional ap- 
peal it is often called a 
tragedy. The division into 
episodes or acts, the sus- 
pense throughout ..., the 
action as a whole, serious, 
complete, of magnitude, 
arousing emotions like fear 
and pity, or akin to them; 
these elements and aspects 
allow us to call the work a 
tragedy. (p. 46) 
The translator’s remarks, how- 
ever, become a little more de- 
batable when they transcend the 
field of criticism. May I con- 
clude by quoting some remarks 
of this type, as well interjecting 
some question-marks of my 
own? 
Plato is both historian and 
poet. He gives us a lively 
picture of things as they 
were, and of a... speech 
uttered by a man defending 
life and reputation. 
(Was the Socrates of the Apol- 
ogy concerned about his reputa- 
tion—any more than  Dio- 
genes ?) 
He gives us also a defense 
of the philosophic or schol- 
arly life 
(Is the Socrates of the Apology 
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a scholar? Is he interested in 
books? Or in the opinions of the 
men of old? Does he ever refer 
to them? Does he advise to study 
them ?) 

The Apology defends the 
life of contemplation: 
(How can a man “contemplate” 
when he is perpetually engaging 

in argument?) 
pure contemplation, reach- 
ing from things earthly to 
the highest but not an ac- 
tivity engaged in by a mind 
that never studied books or 
consorted with the gifted 
and instructed of every sort, 
never learned from the best 
of books and of man. (p. 45) 
(Does not Socrates persistently 
complain all through the Apol- 
ogy that he had not met with 
one man who was wise and from 
whom he might have learned 
what to him seemed to be the 
things most essential for life?) 
So the Apologia pro Vita 
Sua which Plato puts into 
the mouth of Socrates is a 
defense of Plato’s way of 
living, too. 
(Could it be that? Did not Soc- 
rates live amid the turmoil of 
the market place and in perpet- 
ual disputation with his fellows 
whereas the greater part of 
Plato’s life was lived in the re- 
tirement of the Academy and in 
the midst of devoted followers?) 
and of the scholarly and 
philosophic life, whenever 
and wherever it is lived in 
obedience to God for the 
glory of God, for the happi- 
ness of him who lives it, 
and for the welfare of the 
State. (p. 46) 
(May we not suspect that it is 
likewise rather an Apologia pro 
Vita Sua that Professor Cooper 
here “puts into the mouth” of 
Plato?) H. 
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ESSAYS ON MAIMONIDES: An Octo- 
centennial Volume. Edited by S. W. 
Baron, New York, 1941. Pp. 316. $3.75. 


The volume is certainly far 
from forming an organic whole, 
but all the essays contained in 
it are interesting and worth 
reading. , 

1) ‘Introduction. It contains 
speeches delivered at the cele- 
bration of the anniversary by 
N. M. Butler, R. McKeon, R. 
Gottheil, and S. W. Baron. 
Those of McKeon (an outline of 
the Guide for the Perplexed) 
and Baron (M. as the leader of 
the world Jewry of his age) 
- are the most substantial. 


2) E. Gilson (Homage to Mai- 
monides) describes the work of 
Maimonides as an attempt to 
reconcile revelation and reason 
—not by deriving proofs for the 
authenticity of one’s faith from 
philosophy, but by believing in 
what one believes, and in know- 
ing well what one knows—in a 
manner resembling closely that 
of St. Thomas. 

3) L. Strauss (The Literary 
Character of the Guide for the 
Perplexed) delivers the most 
startling contribution. Accord- 
ing to him, the Gwide is not a 
philosophic book, but rather an 
esoteric explanation of the eso- 
teric doctrines of the Bible. It 
reveals the truth by hiding it, 
and hides it by revealing, par- 
ticularly by conscious and inten- 
tional contradictions, and by in- 
tentional lack of order. The cor- 
rect interpretation would be to 
find out which of the contradic- 
tory statements was considered 
by Maimonides to be true, which, 
only a means of hiding the truth. 
The rule is: assertions consid- 
ered by Maimonides to be true, 
are repeated by him very sel- 
dom, the contradictory asser- 
tions very often. The lack of 
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order always has a deeper mean- 
ing. In other words, Strauss 
suggests the application of the 
Talmudic interpretation to the 
Guide. I think, we better sus- 
pend our judgment until Strauss 
will have given us a new inter- 
pretation of the Guide based on 
his principles. 

4) J. Finkel (Maimonides’ 
Treatise on Resurrection: A 
Comparative Study) shows that 
Maimonides for opportunistic 
reasons disguised his unbelief in 
resurrectio carnis by accepting 
the distinction of a Messianic 
and a post-Messianic period, and 
combining it with the doctrine 
that the former begins with the 
resurrection in body, the latter 
with a second death of those 
resurrected followed by the bod- 
iless survival of their souls. 
Thus, according to Finkel, Mai- 
monides was the only medieval 
philosopher who almost openly 
committed himself on the incor- 
poreity of ultimate existence. 

5) R. Gottheil (A Responsum 
of Maimonides) reproduces a 
responsum, of Maimonides dis- 
covered by him. . 

6) S. W. Baron (The Eco- 
nomic Views of Maimonides) 
presents Maimonides’ economic 
doctrines in their historic set- 
ting. The doctrines on private 
ownership, just price (the dis- 
cussion of which is for Maimon- 
ides of less interest than for the 
schoolmen as he takes the insti- 
tution of private property for 
granted and not in need of justi- 
fication), money, slavery, free 
labor, are particularly interest- 
ing. They are based exclusively 
on the Law (not at all on Aris- 
totle), and a result of compro- 
mises between tradition, eco- 
nomic realities, and non-Jewish 
environment. Among the main 
theoretical principles are: the 
paramountcy of the interest of 
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society; a certain amount of 
price control in trade, etc., but 
no interference in labor con- 
tracts; a combination of nomin- 
alistic and metallistic explana- 
tion of money. Baron’s contri- 
bution is by far the largest and 
particularly instructive. 

7) M. Meyerhof (The Med- 
ical Work of Maimonides) gives 
a description of the ten medical 
treatises of Maimonides (who 
was not an original thinker in 
this field of knowledge) followed 
by a bibliography. 

The essays make clear that we 
are still very far from a gener- 
ally accepted interpretation of 
Maimonides even in so principal 
questions as his point of view of 
the relations between religion 
and philosophy, his indebtedness 
to Aristotle, ete. 

Philip Merlan. 


JOHN HUS AND THE CZECH RE- 
FORM. By Matthew Spinka. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. Pp. 
81. $1.50. 


Mr. Spinka feels that not 
enough credit has been accorded 
to Hus as an independent think- 
er. Very often it has been as- 
sumed that he was more or less 
a mere echo of John Wycliff. 
This theory it is the purpose of 
the author to combat and he 
does it convincingly. He begins 
by discussing the independence 
of Hus in his thinking, and he 
shows that while Hus accepted 
many of the teachings of Wycliff 
he never did so undiscriminat- 
ingly. While he accepted certain 
of Wyclifian doctrine he opposed 
other portions. In fact other 
members of his party were far 
more radical than he in espous- 
ing Wyclifism, and these, some 
of them, were the very persons 
who turned most bitterly against 
him in his hour of trial. In the 
chapter on the Wyclifism of Hus, 
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the author examines carefully 
the expressed agreements and 
disagreements with Wyclif 
which are to be found in Hus’ 
writings, and adds a closing 
chapter on the trial. 

As in nearly all the cases of 
medieval religious persecution, 
if one digs deeply enough he will 
find the main causes of persecu- 
tion were political, rather than 
springing from any pure desire 
to preserve an unsullied Chris- 
tianity. This will always be true 
of religious persecution because 
religious persecution is forever 
repugnant to the teachings and 
spirit of Christianity, it is al- 
ways anti-Christ. It is never in- 
voked except for ulterior mo- 
tives even though they are some- 
times hidden from the mind of 
the persecutor. Thus it turned 
out, because of political advan- 
tage both within and without 
the church Hus was condemned 
and burned at the stake for 
ideas he never held, and that 
without opportunity to defend 
himself. The author has ad- 
vanced the understanding of the 
times and forces that thus ush- 
ered in the Reformation. 

iad be fh 


THE PRAISE OF FOLLY, by Desiderius 
Erasmus, translated from the Latin, 
with an essay and commentary, by 
Hoyt Hopewell Hudson. Princton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N. J. Pp. xl, 
166. $2.50. 


The relation of humor to san- 
ity in days of stress and confu- 
sion is a matter of common 
knowledge. Also the power of 
sarcasm and ironical wit in the 
righting of evil conditions has 
become a truism. This fact 
makes this new translation of 
Erasmus’ The Praise of Folly 
timely. There has never been a 
time in the history of the human 
race when the kind of laughter 
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indulged in by Erasmus was 
more called for than now. Many 
of our ills can scarcely be re- 
duced except by that scorn that 
puts them in their proper place. 
The heaviest literary blow that 
has been struck at the Totali- 
tarian powers is perhaps the 
book which has appeared under 
the title, The New Order, con- 
taining the cartoons by Arthur 
Szyk. So it was in the troublous 
times of Erasmus that he bent 
his literary efforts to the criti- 
cism of the pompous follies of 
the age. There has for some 
time been need that public at- 
tention be recalled to The Praise 
of Folly, and we have now the 
very fine translation by Profes- 
sor Hudson, accompanied by a 
most valuable introduction. The 
introduction is indeed most nec- 
essary to the full understanding 
and enjoyment of the book. The 
format and press work on the 
book likewise are a delight to 
the eye and make this perhaps 
the most desirable of all edi- 
tions to possess. There is also 
an analysis of the work, notes 
and index. 

No library should be without 
it. Roark: 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI, Apostle of Pov- 
erty. By Ray C. Petry. Duke Univer- 
sity Press, Durham, North Carolina. 
Pp. ix, 199. $3.00. 


Professor Petry has made a 
real contribution to Franciscan 
Studies in this account of St. 
Francis. It is quite different 
from other lives that have been 
written in that he brings out 
very clearly the theory upon 
which the Saint built his own 
life and conduct and that which 
he hoped to inspire in the broth- 
erhood which he founded. This 
principle was that of complete 
poverty as a means to piety and 
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sainthood. He did not entertain 
thoughts that for the rank and 
file of men poverty was essential 
or even desirable. It was rather 
the means by which the religious 
should separate themselves from 
the world of common interests 
and achieve their highest good 
and their greatest service. It 
was only natural that what be- 
gan with St. Francis and a little 
group of followers should, short- 
ly, outgrow the aims he had for 
it. Growth meant power, influ- 
ence, and eventually wealth as 
the houses increased. However, 
it is a tremendous testimony to 
the sincerity and influence of 
Francis that the Franciscan or- 
der has throughout its history 
held so closely to his ideals and 
has so clearly justified its exist- 
ence by service to humanity. 
This could be only the projected 
shadow of a great life. Nor has 
departure here and there from 
the tenets of their Founder been 
altogether unfortunate. Saint 
Francis abhorred learning as 
much as he did wealth, feeling 
that its possession induced pride 
and led to temptation. His fol- 
lowers did well to get away from 
this to a degree, and the contri- 
butions of the Franciscans both 
to philosophy and science have 
enriched the world. 

Professor Petry’s presentation 
gives us another side of the pic- 
ture and will be welcomed by all 
who wish to gain a better under- 
standing of the Middle Ages. 

Brad RO Oe 


A Way of Living 


THE UNIVERSAL CONSTANT IN 
LIVING. By Matthias Alexander. E. 
P. Dutton, New York. Pp. xlii, 270. 
$2.50. 


Matthias Alexander has suc- 
ceeded in convincing many peo- 
ple of intellectual parts of the 
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success of his method for achiev- 
ing health, proper adaptation to 
the world, and long life. He 
writes about the method in this 
book which places all stress upon 
“the manner of use.” Just what 
“the manner of. use” may be is 
left a little bit hazy and seems 
for completer elucidation to de- 
pend on the reading of a book 
yet to be published. If the bene- 
fits to be had by “manner of 
use” are as much as one half of 
what the author claims, then he 
has found a way for solving 
most of the wrong psychical 
complexes and diseases of life. 
There is here, however, no real 
disclosure of method, only a 
propaganda and _ testimonial, 
strong to be sure, that will urge 
many sufferers to get directly in 
touch with Alexander. 
AP ee oe 


PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN LIVING. 
By Gerald Birney Smith, revised by 
Leland Foster Wood. Chicago: Uni- 
vr of Chicago Press, 1924, rev. ed., 
1942. Pp. vii, 280. $2.00. 


In revising the Christian eth- 
ics discussion of G. B. Smith, 
Mr. Wood, member of the secre- 
tarial staff of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in 
America, retains the basic ma- 
terial of the original book and 
its method. Prof. Smith was 
noted for his attempt to ap- 
proach problems of social ethics 
from an empirical, even experi- 
mental, standpoint combined 
with the historical method. The 
first six chapters are historical. 
In summarizing the ethical ideal 
of Jesus, the author suggests the 
nature of his own empiricism by 
analogy: 

In his method of determin- 
ing what is morally re- 
quired, Jesus was what we 
today would call an empiri- 
cist. He was never satis- 
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fied with a formal com- 
mandment, however sacred 
it was. He insisted on see- 
ing the precise circum- 
stances in each instance 
and in adapting conduct to 
the specific needs of each 
case.... (p. 84) 


This quotation suggests a strong 
humanistic and pragmatic bias 
in the treatment of ethical prob- 
lems. But in the book this is 
always checked sooner or later 
by a theonomous reference. Nev- 
ertheless, the horizontal social 
and_ historical dimension is 
clearly more systematically 
worked out than the vertical 
strictly theological dimension. 

Study questions suitable for 
college discussions are found at 
the close of each chapter as are 
also up-to-date book references. 
These are quite valuable addi- 
tions. 

The book covers a great range 
of materials all of which are 
handled from a middle-of-the- 
road liberal angle. One wonders 
why the author and the reviser 
in dealing with “The Ethics of 
Protestantism” failed to relate 
the subject to the rise of capital- 
ism. Equally amazing is the ab- 
sence of any clarification by 
comparison or historical survey 
of Marxism and communism. In 
spite of many sociological refer- 
ences the spirit of the book is 
individualistic. We are frankly 
told that the New Testament is 
concerned with the inner relig- 
ious life of the individual rather 
than with the social and politi- 
cal order. (p.224) It is inter- 
esting that in the chapter on 
“The Christian and His Life- 
Work” there should be treat- 
ments of the Christian teacher, 
the Christian physician, the 
Christian lawyer, and the Chris- 
tian ministry in the realm of 
industry, but none of the Chris- 
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tian labor leader, the Christian 
social worker, or the Christian 
statesman. 

The book seeks to educate for 
Christian world citizenship. 
Clearly, sovereignty must be 
surrendered by the nation-state 
and world government must be 
set up. The emphatic note is 
realistic optimism. 

What the discussion most 
seems to lack is the philosoph- 
ical dimension. This lack gives 
a superficial cast to much of the 
argument, especially in the anal- 
ysis of ought, will, freedom, 
conscience, compromise, and the 
good. On the other hand a 
wealth of scholarship and social 
sensitivity is notable through- 
out, in spite of the elementary 
level of the whole. The index is 
very useful. 

W.G.M. 


Guidance in Two Realms 


GALOIS LECTURES. Addresses deliv- 
ered by Jesse Douglas, Philip Franklin, 
Cassius Jackson Keyser, Leopold In- 
feld at the Galois Institute of Mathe- 
matics, Long Island University, Brook- 
lyn, New York. Scripta Mathematica, 
Yeshiva College, New York. Pp. 124, 
$1.25. 


A survey of the theory of in- 
tegration for the unprofessional 
reader, a discussion of four color 
theory in map-making, Charles 
Sanders Peirce as a ploneer 
in mathematical theory, and a 
treatise on the relation of four 
dimensionality to the doctrine of 
Relativity, form the body of a 
most interesting little book that 
will be enjoyed by both the pro- 
fessional and the unprofessional 
mathematician. 

The first lecture will revive in 
the minds of many students of 
the Calculus the points at which 
they labored in their college days. 
Though few of us have yet been 
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called upon to make maps, we 
have all of us wondered just how 
many colors would be necessary 
for any conceivable map. Here 
we have a full and intelligent 
discussion of the problem. It is 
good to have attention called to 
the work of Charles Sanders 
Peirce who seems never to have 
been properly evaluated. He 
had the distressing experience 
of neglect which the great ones 
of the earth so frequently suffer, 
but beyond that saw his leading 
idea, pragmatism, taken up and 
distorted into something quite 
foreign to his own use of the 
term. To those who have diffi- 
culty understanding the mean- 
ing of the fourth dimension we 
commend the reading of the 
fourth lecture. 
REE 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF MOD- 
ERN PHILOSOPHY. By Leon Roth, 
Ahad Ha-Am Professor of Philosophy 
in the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
Rubin, Mass, Jerusalem. Pp. 127. 


Of more than passing interest 
is the appearance in Hebrew and 
from the newly founded Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem of this small 
volume of introduction to Mod- 
ern Philosophy. It deals with 
Kant, Hume, Berkeley, Leibniz, 
Malebranche, Spinoza, Locke, 
Pascal, Descartes, Hobbes and 
Francis Bacon. It is accompan- 
ied by extensive lists and bibli- 
ography. The reading lists in- 
clude the leading contemporary 
idealistic and personalistic phil- 
osophers. It is printed of course 
in the Hebrew language, and 
may perhaps be considered as 
the forerunner of extended in- 
tellectual activity in the City of 
Zion. bad Odd Sh 


MODERN PHILOSOPHIES OF JUDA- 
ISM: A Study of Recent Jewish Philos- 
ophies of Religion. By Jacob B. Agus, 
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Ph.D. Behrman’s Jewish Book House, 
New York. Pp. xii, 388. $3.00. 


In the preface we are in- 
formed that “the orthodox phil- 
osophy ... of Judaism is by de- 
sign excluded from the purview 
of this work” because “the phil- 
osophical problems of orthodox 
Judaism are radically different 
than (?) those of Conservative 
or Reform Judaism.” It is evi- 
dent that the terms Orthodox, 
Conservative, and Reform have 
congregational connotations ; 
that such congregational differ- 
ences must necessarily have 
philosophic implications, is per- 
haps less evident. 
The book falls into six chap- 
ters: I. Introduction; IJ. Her- 
mann Cohen; III. Franz Rosen- 
zweig; IV. Martin Buber; V. 
Mordecai Kaplan — Reconstruc- 
tion; VI. Summary and Conclu- 
sion. We have been able to read 
this last chapter only which it- 
self falls into two sections: (a) 
The common core of modern 
Jewish philosophy; (b) Theses 
for a philosophy of religion. 
On the surface it may ap- 
pear that there is little, if 
any, common ground, to the 
philosophies . . . discussed 
in this book. Cohen is an 
extreme rationalist. ... Bu- 
ber, on the other hand, is a 
neo-Mystic .. . Rosenzweig 
called himself an empiricist 
. . . [because] his philoso- 
phy was founded upon . 
the experience of revela- 
tion. ... Kanlan is a prag- 
matist ... Notwithstanding 
these basic differences there 
is a core of belief common 
to all these philosophers 
and... common as well to 
the long line of Jewish 
sages and prophets, from 
Moses down. 

This belief Mr. Agus formulates 

as follows: “The moral law ap- 
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pears in consciousness as an ab- 
solute command, ... as an ob- 
jective law of action deriving 
from the structure of reality.” 
In an endeavor to show that 
“the structure of reality” really 
means God, the author gets into 
great difficulties with Hermann 
Cohen and in order to extricate 
himself from these difficulties he 
has to resort to the following 
piece of exegesis which we 
should not recommend as a 
model: “Though God” (accord- 
ing to Cohen) “is an ‘idea’ and 
a ‘methodological concept,’ He is 
nevertheless a real Being, unique 
and transcendent.” Thus he is 
able to maintain, toward the end 
of section (a) “that the four 
greatest and most typical expon- 
ents of recent Jewish thought 
agree in basing religion on the 
perception of ethical values” and 
in holding that “the voice of con- 
science is somehow also the 
voice of God.” 


In section (b) the author quite 
naturally builds upon what he 
considers the common belief of 
his four philosophers. “In mo- 
ments of intense moral fervor 
we feel that rightness and 
wrongness are eternally fixed in 
the scheme of things. . . . This 
intuition of objective ethical val- 
idity leads directly to the con- 
clusion that there is a Divine 
Will, operating behind the veil 
of phenomena.” (Had Kant 
shared in this view, he might 
have suppressed all the ‘“pos- 
tulates of practical reason.’’) 
The following may be of special 
interest to readers of The Per- 
sonalist: 

On the basis of this argu- 
ment I believe that meta- 
physics should start with 
the highest concept avail- 
able to man, that of Person- 
ality. ... The term person- 
ality is the most inclusive 
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in our vocabulary. It in- 
cludes the elements of mat- 
ter, spirit, will, caprice, 
character, emotion, mind, 
and the mysterious unity in 
which they are all fused to- 
gether. By thinking of God 
as Personality we indicate 
that from His nature all the 
multiple and diverse phe- 
nomena of existence are 
somehow to be explained. 
But Mr. Agus cannot help 
feeling that in. all this there is 
very little specifically Jewish 
and hence, on his last pages, he 
begins to discuss “Jewish civil- 
ization.” Of course, he does not 
squarely face the fundamental 
problem whether — at least in 
Western countries and outside 
“Orthodoxy’—there is such a 
thing as a specifically Jewish 
civilization. Instead, he depicts 
in glowing colors what such a 
civilization might be like. 

Religion is not just a 
philosophy of life; it is that 
plus a regimen of conduct 
intended to saturate all 
phases of life with the spirit 
of faith. Thus Judaism is 
the central, all-pervasive 
and all-absorbing element 
of the civilization of the 
Jewish people. 

But that this is much rather 
a vision than a reality is brought 
out, in a way almost amusing, 
by the following grammatical in- 
congruity : 

If we could win our peo- 
ple back to real, piety, not 
merely to passive observ- 
ance of certain rituals or 
to weak pandering to popu- 
lar taste, we shall have un- 
leashed intellectual forces 


The simple truth, it seems to us, 
is that institutions are even 
more essential to religions than 
creeds and that it is much easier 
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to work out a common philos- 
ophy for those who frequent one 
Synagogue or one church than to 
bring together within a new 
temple such as share in a com- 
mon faith. H. G. 


Faith and Morals 


IN QUEST OF MORALS, Scandinavian 
Prize Essay, 1936. By Henry Lanz. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford 
Sea California. Pp. xiii, 226. 
3.50. 


In 1936 certain Scandinavian 
publishers offered a substantial 
prize for the best manuscript 
dealing with the subject “Can 
an objective moral standard be 
set up in the present age? If so, 
on what can it be based?” The 
work submitted by Dr. Henry 
Lanz of Stanford University, 
who was voted the winner of the 
contest, has been revised and re- 
cently published in English un- 
der the title of In Quest of Mor- 
als. In pursuing the problem of 
the objectivity of moral stand- 
ards the author was led to “util- 
ize science as an inexhaustible 
source of reference and sugges- 
tion.” Contemporary physics 
teaches us the difference be- 
tween relativity and relativism: 
tensors are invariants, and the 
scientific description of a phys- 
ical perspective in its special 
frame of reference is what it is 
and not something else. A sim- 
ilar situation, a similar objec- 
tivity, can be found in the realm 
of ethics. Values are analogous 
to vectors, while fundamental 
ethical law, formal as Kant 
showed, “is something in the 
nature of a tensor.” It defines 
the structure of ethical values 
independently of any particular 
coordinate system that may be 
employed in the operation of 
valuation. Ethical frames of ref- 
erence, with their peculiar moral 
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perspectives, are the background 
of concrete life. This background 
is identified by the author with 
the category of “opportunity.” 
We are thus led to the author’s 
contention that 
the fundamental thesis of 
axiological absolutism holds 
true under relativity: mind 
does not invent or create 
values; each value is just 
found by the conscious in- 
dividual to be what it is — 
under the circumstances. 
... Precisely the experience 
of change in our ethical 
views, our capacity for mor- 
al development and moral 
evolution, far from being 
compromising, is the best 
and the only guarantee of 
ethical objectivity.” (159, 
161) 
Moral objectivity united with 
relativity, then, replaces the 
older moral scepticism and static 
absolutism. 

The author also contends that 
moral freedom is a fact, and 
relegates mechanism to the 
status of the tool of free agency. 
Man, it is said, possesses cosmic 
value. Democracy is the inevit- 
able outcome of history that em- 
bodies the “irreversible char- 
acter of cultural entropy.” An 
invariant value or set of values 
is found in the ideal of a world 
empire, a commonwealth of free 
and self-fulfilled mankind. This 
implies the ideal of a warless 
world in which active force is 
canalized into constructive pur- 
poses for the good of the earth- 
community of men. 

W. L. 
FAITH AND NURTURE. By H. Shel- 


don Smith. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ners’ Sons, 1941. Pp. x, 208. 


This work has already been 
much reviewed and has become 
the storm center of theological 
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discussion. It discusses the phil- 
osophy and theology of Protest- 
ant religious education. The is- 
sue before religious education, 
according to Professor Smith, is 
whether Protestant nurture shall 
reaffirm its faith in traditional 
liberalism or realign its theo- 
logical foundations with post- 
liberal patterns of theology. 
There is a running commentary 
in all the chapters of the book 
on the theme that liberalism’s 
thought patterns have exhausted 
their vitality and are threatened 
with collapse (p. vii). 

More critical than construc- 
tive, the intention of the essays 
is to spank liberalism roundly. 
This is done in the spirit of the 
writings of Reinhold Niebuhr 
from whom much more is bor- 
rowed than the foot notes indi- 
cate, though an open confession 
of indebtedness is made in the 
preface. The author has per- 
formed the fine service of pre- 
senting in an orderly way the 
great issues around which the 
debates of the immediate future 
will continue to rotate. On most 
of the issues there is helpful 
and almost complete documenta- 
tion of the literature relevant to 
the controversy. What the book 
reveals is that the post-liberal 
religious writings employ a 
method which makes assump- 
tions amazingly contrary to 
those under attack. In fact, it is 
doubtful whether a rift is not 
being created between theology 
and philosophy which is un- 
bridgeable. Thus there emerges 
the question whether a philos- 
ophy of religion is even possible, 
especially a philosophy of relig- 
ious education. Hence, more 
than liberalism is at stake. 

The tendency of the book is to 
meet issues obliquely, not dis- 
tinguishing sufficiently epistem- 
ological, psychological, and meta- 
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physical questions. However, 
there is a good criticism of the 
anthropocentric tendency on 
pages 47 to 52, and in Chapter 
Six. It seems that the religious 
education movement is not anal- 
yzed as a whole but instead the 
humanistic extremes are accen- 
tuated and conspicuously treat- 
ed. Most religious educators 
would hardly recognize them- 
selves in the attack, for they 
have generally placed restraint 
on the radical humanistic em- 
phases. The negative instances 
are largely omitted. Even if 
one should admit the existence 
of the chasm between the liberal 
and the post-liberal, one is given 
little help in how one makes an 
intelligent choice between the 
alternatives. 

The discussion of the principle 
of tentativeness (p. 111) is not 
persuasive. Here the conative, 
the cognitive, and the valuation- 
al aspects of the situation are 
not sharply distinguished. The 
illustrations cited are extreme. 
One cannot take practical refuge 
consistently in Smith’s defense 
of a point emphasized by H. 
Richard Niebuhr: 

Changing formulations of 

the Christian revelation are 

not incompatible with the 

belief that Christ himself 

remains the ultimate mean- 

ing of human life. (p. 114) 
The philosophical liberal who 
combines theoretical tentative- 
ness with practical loyalty is do- 
ing open-eyedly what the post- 
liberal is forced to do in spite of 
his contempt of “dishonest” ten- 
tativeness. 

One of the strongest chapters 
of the book deals in part with 
repentance. Here the author is 
on sound ground and his cultural 
analysis is peculiarly relevant. 
It is doubtful, however, if the 
religious education movement 
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has been as devoid of attention 
to repentance as he seems to in- 
sist. Another strong section 
deals with the Christian center 
of community. The remarks on 
nationalism are very timely (p. 
162). In the final chapter are 
some stimulating criticisms of 
Dewey, Counts, Mead, and 
Childs. Their humanism is as 
vigorously attacked by many 
modernists as by the post-liber- 
als. W. G. M. 


The Art of History 


PRINCEPS CONCORDIAE: Pico Della 
Mirandola and The Scholastic Tradi- 
tion. The Harvard Phi Beta Kappa 
Prize Essay. By Avery Dulles. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Pp. xii, 182. $2.00. 


It is a dangerous thing to at- 
tempt the interpretation of his- 
tory in keeping with some pre- 
conceived idea, and yet history 
is scarcely ever written except 
under the influence of a preju- 
dice of some kind. This method 
seems to have been employed by 
those commentators on Pico 
Mirandola who have sought to 
discover in him the progenitor 
of the Renaissance. Thus there 
has been on the part of his in- 
terpreters a tendency to separ- 
ate him from the scholastics by 
overlooking his essential and 
basic conformity with scholastic 
philosophy. To correct this error 
of interpretation is the effort 
of Dr. Dulles, and he bolsters 
his opinions with copious refer- 
ences to little known or neglect- 
ed portions of Mirandola’s writ- 
ings. The work is carefully done, 
of a high order of scholarship 
which is seldom looked for in the 
work of an undergraduate. We 
congratulate Mr. Dulles, and 
Harvard Phi Beta Kappa, for so 
creditable a showing, and pre- 
dict that the author will go far 
in philosophy. uate I oe 
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THEORY AND PROCESSES OF HIS- 
TORY. By Frederick J. Teggart. Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles. Pp. x, 323. $3.50. 


We are participants in an age, 
which, posing as_ scientific, 
promises to withdraw itself 
from everything that smacks of 
the human interest. In this 
spirit likewise most of our aca- 
demic historians presume to a 
scientific character and accur- 
acy by exhaustive researches in 
ancient documents. How aside 
from the mark of truth this is 
is clearly shown by Professor 
Teggart in this outstanding 
work, Theory and Processes of 
History. 

History is never written as 
some suppose from the cold and 
detached standpoint of disinter- 
ested truth. It is rather written 
from the basis of very human 
interests and is “indistinguish- 
able from imaginative litera- 
ture.” (23) The very impetus 
to write comes from the desire 
to tell a story of human interest, 
to interpret in terms of human 
life the events through which 
nations, races, and individuals 
have passed. So, the academic 
historian of today “‘no less than 
his predecessor, is engaged in 
the construction of a work of 
art.” (35) Thus whatever his- 
tory we read is to be under- 
stood from a limited standpoint. 
From the European point of 
view the struggle against the 
Moslem powers “is depicted as a 
sustained defense of Western 
lands against successive inunda- 
tions of barbarians. Other views 
of the scene may, however, be 
taken; and this fact has been il- 
lustrated by a Mohammedan 
writer of the present day. In 
A.D. 712, says Ameer Ali, Musa 
crossed into France. “Standing 
on the Pyranees, the dauntless 
Viceroy conceived the project of 


conquering the whole of Europe. 
... The cautious and hesitating 
policy of the Damascene Court 
lost the glorious opportunity, 
with the consequence that Eu- 
rope remained enveloped in in- 
tellectual darkness for the next 
eight centuries.” Thus history 
is shown to be the work of art- 
ists and is arrived at by selec- 
tion from given materials that 
are in harmony with the artist’s 
conception or purpose. Through 
the emphasis which the Jewish 
Christian philosophy of history 
has placed on history as the out- 
working of an idea, world his- 
tory as seen by the Western 
world has presented a succes- 
sion of theories based upon some 
implicit principle. Thus our 
concept of history is seen to 
spring out of our philosophy of 
life and “the significance of his- 
torical past is to be judged, not 
on evidence of ‘what has actual- 
ly happened,’ but, ultimately on 
the basis of our personal specu- 
lations upon the future and des- 
tiny of the human race.” (49- 
50) In no case is it possible en- 
tirely to escape the anthropo- 
morphic interest, that bugbear 
of yesterday’s science. It was 
but natural then that the mod- 
ern view of history should be 
profoundly influenced by the ris- 
ing belief in the theory of revo- 
lution which has dictated the 
Western method in all the sci- 
ences. 


In history the dominating con- 
cept of evolution raises many 
questions. If the advance of civ- 
ilization has been biological and 
mechanical why does it vary so 
completely in multitudinous in- 
stances? Thus we see the neces- 
sity of considering other fac- 
tors, geographic, agrarian, hu- 
man, racial, lingual. But there 
is a growing conviction that 
mental differences are not due to 
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racial inheritance. “Human evo- 
lution is, fundamentally, intel- 
lectual ‘evolution,’ and the di- 
versity of status in human 
groups at the present time is to 
be traced to differences in men- 
tal activity.” (282) And here 
“Experience proves that the con- 
tact or collision of diverse modes 
of civilization is the most potent 
stimulus to intellectual and ar- 
tistic progress.” (290) 

That portion of the present 
work which appears under the 
head of the Theory of History 
was published by the Yale Press 
in 1925, and the other part, The 
Processes of History by the 
same house in 1918. The whole 
matter has now been revised and 
brought to date. Few books de- 
serve such consideration but 
this work abundantly so. No 
student interested either in his- 
tory or the philosophy of history 
can afford to overlook it. Its 
sane and _ unprejudiced, its 
thoughtful and concise presenta- 
tion gives it a certain timeliness. 
To criticise such a book calls for 
great hardihood. Nevertheless 
the reviewer feels that after the 
place given in the body of the 
book to the importance of hu- 
man factors, and personal ef- 
fort in the advance of civiliza- 
tion the author in the final chap- 
ter goes to considerable pains to 
make a belated peace with the 
mechanists by warning that 
“the investigator should be on 
his guard against the widely dis- 
seminated idea that human ad- 
vancement has been due to hu- 
man volition.” (305) Thus the 
author kicks out from under his 
work that foundation which car- 
ries distinction and value. There 
is much talk of mind as if it 
could exist apart from human 
thinking, as if thought were 
made by surrounding circum- 
stance, in fact he falls into the 
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pit of mechanism from which in 
the previous chapters he has re- 
leased himself. He certainly had 
no need in view of the general 
strength of his presentation to 
return to pay homage to a de- 
terminism which would render 
all progress impossible and in- 
explicable. R. late 


The Pattern of Revolution 


TWELVE WHO RULED: The Commit- 
tee of Public Safety during the Terror. 
By R. R. Palmer. The University of 
Princeton Press, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. Pp. 417. $3.75. 

THE FRENCH LAIC LAWS: The First 
Anti-Clerical Campaign of the Third 
French Republic. By Evelyn M. Acomb. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 
Pp. 282. $3.50. 

TORCH AND CRUCIBLE: The Life and 
Death of Antoine Lavoisier. By Sidney 
J. French. The Princeton University 
Press. Pp. ix, 285. $3.50. 


These three titles may seem 
far apart, but each one of them 
is important in lending an un- 
derstanding to the present situ- 
ation in France. Twelve Who 
Ruled is the story of the Com- 
mittee of Safety during the 
reign of Terror. Its significance 
for the present is that it indi- 
cates the psychology of those 
Frenchmen, at least some of 
them, who today and in the 
hundred and fifty years that 
have intervened since the Revo- 
lution have kept up the political 
agitation against whatever gov- 
ernment has happened to be in 
power. One fact which is likely 
to be overlooked by Americans 
is that in the original Revolu- 
tion there was no mandate for 
a Republic, but instead the vio- 
lent seizure of power by a group 
of revolutionaries. Nor was 
there any harmony among 
the revolutionaries themselves. 
Some of them were for constitu- 
tional monarchy, some for a 
representative Republic, others 
went far to the left, and these 
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various factions intensely hos- 
tile to each other, gave no quar- 
ter and were brought together 
only in those periods when the 
national existence was in the 
gravest peril. As between groups 
there never was such a thing as 
tolerance. Whether this intol- 
erance is a typical French trait, 
or whether it was brought about 
by the manner of the inception 
of the new government who can 
say? Yet the result has been 
disastrous in either case. Prob- 
ably many influences entered 
into the situation, not the least 
of which has been the constant 
bedevilment of French politics 
by outside influences as each 
party in turn has appealed for 
help from the outside to throw 
the balance against its political 
opponents. There is something 
so sinister about the Reign of 
Terror that Frenchmen have 
never been able to forget it and 
too many of them continue to 
connect it with a republican 
form of government which they 
feel has never been mandated. 
Yet with all this France has 
been a land which, above all oth- 
ers, not even excepting the 
United States, has nursed the 
spirit of freedom. The masses 
of her population exercise a 
sturdy independence, a freedom 
of speech and of action, an in- 
difference to the power of wealth 
or of political echicanery which 
might well be the envy of the 
world. In spite of this they have 
been unable to come together in 
a tolerant mood such as is neces- 
sary for the success of democ- 
racy. They have been able for a 
time to unite gloriously under 
leadership that was strong and 
which was able to command the 
imagination. There is no doubt 
they would do so again today if 
there were leadership forthcom- 
ing which would be sufficiently 


non-partisan, and not primarily 
seeking its own interests above 
those of the people. Needless to 
say such a leadership cannot 
come from Vichy, which is fol- 
lowing the same old pattern of 
French politics in looking out 
for the loaves and fishes for a 
select group to the exclusion of 
all others. The better leadership 
is now in the making under the 
horrors of a violence more ter- 
rible than that of the Terror. If 
the present stress can efface the 
old partisanships there will arise 
a new France which will be the 
glory of the world. The Twelve 
Who Ruled shows us the begin- 
ning of that Revolution which is 
still in progress, and indicates 
the sources of French weakness. 
The book is lucidly and power- 
fully written. 

The French Laic Laws carries 
on the process of revolution by 
indicating the struggles that 
arose between church and state, 
between people and parties that 
characterized the stormy careers 
of the various Republics. This 
work while illustrative of all 
has particularly to do with the 
conflict of the state during the 
Third Republic for democratic 
and free education. Here again 
the effort for freedom was by 
necessity the effort of a party, 
and these efforts did not win 
common consent. The old ani- 
mosities remained ready to 
break out at the first opportun- 
ity. Dr. Acomb has done an in- 
teresting bit of research which 
quite unintentionally, of course, 
carries on the story of that 
struggle for democracy which is 
the history of modern France. 


Torch and Crucible will at 
first seem quite far removed 
from the other volumes, yet as 
an exposition of French temper 
it continues the story, and it 
does coincide with the days of 
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the First Republic. Lavoisier 
may justly be called the father 
of modern chemistry. While in 
some respects out-done by Rob- 
ert Boyle and Joseph Priestly 
he had a capacity for seeing the 
implications which lay unde- 
tected in others’ discoveries and 
to be able to make them his own. 
This brought the frequent and 
perhaps unmerited charge of 
plagiarism, which he might pos- 
sibly have avoided by a more 
frank admission of indebted- 
ness. This state of things was 
nothing new in the realm of 
science nor is it yet superceded. 
All too frequently the fame goes 
to the wrong man and is too 
easily claimed by the one who is 
least responsible for a given dis- 
covery. Going beneath the con- 
flicting claims it is easy to find, 
however, in the work of. La- 
voisier that of a real genius, of 
brilliant intellect, and of impor- 
tance in a surprising number of 
fields. That he was caught in 
the Terror in spite of his liberal 
ideas and his service to the First 
Republic is again an example of 
what a blind partisanship is able 
to do, particularly the kind that 
France has so often exhibited. 
There is little doubt that the 
‘tides of scientific progress were 
set back for years when the guil- 
lotine claimed Lavoisier as its 
own. The story is told with both 
interest and charm. It forms an 
important document in the his- 
tory of science and possesses all 
the fascination of the best ro- 
mance. Rerek. 


Light from _ 
Corpus Hippocraticum 


HIPPOCRATIC MEDICINE: Its Spirit 
and Method. By William Arthur Hei- 
del. Columbia University Press, New 
York. Pp. xii, 149. $2.00. 


The complacency with which, 
in the history of ancient philos- 
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ophy, we mostly overlook, or at 
best cast a face-saving glance at 
ancient medicine, is very repre- 
hensible. After all, both were 
begotten by the same age, the 
same race, and the same spirit. 
This is particularly true of Pre- 
Socratic Philosophy of Nature 
on the one hand, and of the med- 
ical views expressed in that 
bulky mass of writings known 
as the Corpus Hippocraticum. 
These mutually illuminate one 
another. Indeed, we find the 
Hot and the Cold, the Moist and 
the Dry on both sides of the 
fence and it was manifestly the 
same frame of mind that ac- 
counted for the universe by an- 
alyzing it into four elements, 
and for man by resolving him 
into four humors. The truth is 
that if ever there was a science 
in what Comte termed its meta- 
physical state, that science was 
Greek medicine and, should the 
historian of Greek philosophy 
sometime glance at it in a de- 
tached way, he might perchance 
feel a slight shock not quite 
dissimilar from that a father 
might experience when contem- 
plating the face of a nice young 
ape: “after all,” he might real- 
ize, “my own little dears are not 
so very different from this!” 
For not exposing himself to 
such a shock, the philosopher, 
till now, had a good excuse: the 
teachings to be found in the dif- 
ferent treatise attributed to 
Hippocrates are themselves so 
different that it is impossible to 
synthesize them into one con- 
sistent system. It is here that 
the late W. A. Heidel, who fin- 
ished the manuscript of this vol- 
ume a few weeks before his pre- 
mature demise, has rendered an 
outstanding service. As _ his 
teacher Paul Shorey, 40 years 
ago —at a time when all the 
experts were excited about in- 
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compatible views of the differ- 


ent “Hippocratics,” decided to 
abstract from these differences 
and to give, instead, a general 
description of “Hippocratic 
Medicine, Its Spirit and Meth- 
od.” With regard to a negative 
characteristic, this was indeed 
easy: the Hippocratics — dis- 
agreeing ever so much on other 
points — were remarkably and 
indeed miraculously free of all 
superstition: that incantations 
or purifications might cure a pa- 
tient is as far from their minds 
as—the notion of electricity. 
(Of course, on such matters oth- 
ers would have been the better 
“experts”). With regard to more 
positive characteristics, Profes- 
sor Heidel writes: 


The first impression one 
gets of Hippocratic medi- 
cine is that it was unduly 
speculative and dogmatic. 
(p. 69) 
He has devoted the greater part 
of his book to the task of coun- 
teracting or at least qualifying 
this impression and, to this ef- 
fect, presents a comprehensive 
and highly interesting material. 
Now, Greek physicians certainly 
were as fine observers as Greek 
artists. The main question is to 
what extent they were able to 
build theoretical hypotheses on 
their observations in a truly 
scientific spirit. Professor 
Heidel assures us they were. 
Whether one is convinced by 
his arguments will largely de- 
pend on his interpretation of 
the term scientific. This reviewer 
found it necessary, a short time 
ago, to read the treatise On the 
Sacred Malady — a little work 
famous for the slogan, “All is 
human and all is divine,” and 
for its hymn to the brain. But 
when the author, with the assur- 
ance of an eye-witness, began to 
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depict all sorts of imaginary ad- 
ventures of imaginary entities 
(such as the phlegm flowing 
through the veins, down from 
the brain and the bile running 
upward by the same route), he 
suffered a shock from which he 
has not yet recovered and 
against which not even Profes- 
sor Heidel’s numerous and well- 
chosen arguments have, till now, 
proved of any avail. 
H. G. 


Honor to Whom Honor Is Due 


CORONA: Studies in Celebration of the 
Eighteenth Birthday of Samuel Singer. 
Edited by Arno Schirokauer and Wolf- 
gang Paulsen. Durham, North Cora- 
lina: Duke University Press, 1941. Pp. 
ix, 282. $4.00. 


Corona is a’ collection of 
studies in philology by a num- 
ber of very distinguished 
scholars in honor of Samuel 
Singer of the University of 
Berne, Switzerland. The dedi- 
cation, in German, is written by 
Arno Schirokauer, and the vol- 
ume was sponsored by the Ger- 
man Department of Southwest- 
ern, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Archer Taylor, Alfred Senn, 
Richard Jente, and Freidrich C. 
Sell contribute essays on folk- 
lore. Anna Granville Hatcher, 
Robert H. Weidman, and Leo 
Spitzer contribute articles on 
linguistics, two of which are 
French studies. Arno Schiro- 
kauer, Gustave von Grunebaum, 
Lawrence Ecker, Henry W. 
Nordmeyer, and Hans Sperber 
discuss themes of the Middle 
Ages, and Thomas Mann, Ernst 
Feise, Gustav E. Mueller, Wolf- 
gang Paulsen, Ludwig W. Kahn, 
and Francine B. Bradley pre- 
sent studies in modern German 
literature. About half the essays 
are in German. 

This volume of eighteen es- 
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says, written by friends and for- 
mer students in America, is sim- 


ilar to a_ testimonial volume 
honoring him ten years ago, and 
written by friends and students 
in Europe. Samuel Singer was 
one of the great German philol- 
ogists who in the last century 
attempted to introduce into that 
discipline the exactness of the 
natural sciences, The essays re- 
flect the breadth of Singer’s in- 
fluence. 


Of special interest to the re- 
viewer are the essay by Thomas 
Mann, “Goethe’s Werther,” and 
the discussion by Gustav E. 
Mueller, “Solger’s Aesthetics— 
A Key to Hegel (Irony and Dia- 
lectic).’”’” The significance of the 
first essay is its development of 
biographical elements in Goe- 
the’s own literary maturation 
and his use of autobiographical 
materials in Die Leiden des 
jungen Werthers. The second 
essay is a contribution to the 
history of ideas. Mueller pre- 
sents in a clear-cut manner the 
contribution of Solger’s thought 
to Hegel’s aesthetics, a contri- 
bution of which Hegel was viv- 
idly conscious but which is gen- 
erally overlooked. Irony is the 
most fundamental term in Sol- 
ger’s aesthetics. Mueller points 
out: 


What Solger sees as prin- 
ciple of irony in aesthetics, 
Hegel calls dialectic, the 
logic of philosophy, com- 
prising the aesthetic irony 
as an aspect of its truth. 
(p. 226) 


Philosophical readers will also 
be interested in the essay by 
Ludwig W. Kahn, “Fortschritts- 
glaube und Kulturkritik im 
Birgerlichen Roman: Gustav 
Freytag und Wilhelm Raabe.” 


W.G.M. 
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A Mental Kaleidoscope 


WHAT WE CAN BELIEVE. By Ran- 
dolph Crump Miller. New York: 
Charles Scribners, Sons, 1941. Pp. x, 
240. $2.00. 


This is an excellent book to 
put into the hands of an intelli- 
gent and literate church layman 
or university student for a syn- 
optic view of liberal religion. It 
is a good book for ministers to 
read for two reasons. Without 
talking down to people it is ex- 
ceedingly clear and constructive. 
In the second place, it shows 
that there is strength and spirit 
in the empirical approach in 
spite of the quips of contempo- 
rary neo-orthodoxy to the con- 
trary. 

By empiricism the author 
means 

that knowledge is based up- 
on the critical and appreci- 
ative interpretation of our 
common human experience. 
(ix) 
This method as applied to theol- 
ogy, he says, has been developed 
by such men as D. C. Macintosh, 
H. N. Wieman, H. A. Bosley, 
and B. E. Meland. In the appen- 
dix he writes a general system- 
atic sketch of the empirical 
method. He accords it five steps: 
1) gathering data of direct ex- 
perience; 2) experimental be- 
havior and analysis of the data, 
thus discovering the materials 
we have to interpret; 3) formu- 
lation of hypotheses; 4) testing 
the hypotheses to see if they are 
coherent in themselves, if they 
are consistent with the generally 
accepted body of knowledge, if 
they work, and if they actually 
explain the original experience ; 
and 5) on the basis of these find- 
ings making rational inferences 
which carry us beyond the im- 
mediate experience and explain 
what is beyond experience. 
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These steps are quite acceptable 
except that clarification is need- 
ed as to what are all the data of 
“direct” experience, what is the 
author’s meaning of interpreta- 
tion, what it means to “actually 
explain” the original data, and 
what is meant by “beyond ex- 
perience.” (p. 210) 

Dr. Miller thinks it necessary 
to go “beyond empiricism.” He 
contends that modern theology 
must be provided with a super- 
structure, which he calls 

the groping of the human 
mind to interpret the re- 
vealed truths of God which 
have come through human 
experience, and especially 
through the experiences of 
men of superlative insight. 
(p. 214) 
The emphasis in the subsequent 
discussion on values, defined 
as “relations between things,” 
raises the question whether they 
are no part of direct experience. 
The semi-popular character of 
the treatment of these technical 
questions makes it difficult to 
apprehend precisely what the 
author has in mind. 

In his use of materials and in 
his formulation of problems Dr. 
Miller is up-to-the-minute. On 
the problems of faith, the Bible, 
God and his work, Jesus Christ, 
the Church, man, prayer, the 
Kingdom, and man’s cultural re- 
sponsibility, he has written help- 
fully, courageously, and persua- 
sively. Walter G. Muelder. 


TONGUES OF FIRE: A Bible of Sacred 
Scriptures of the Non-Christian World. 
Compiled by Grace H. Turnbull. Johns 
Hopkins Press, pe Maryland. 
Pp. xxvi, 422. $3.5 3.5 


In the present state of the 
world as never before in human 
history there is need for under- 
standing among the widely di- 
verse peoples of the world. If we 
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are properly to evalute the qual- 
ity of our neighbors it can be 
achieved in no way more surely 
than by a serious consideration 
of their holy writings. Here they 
speak at their highest, and they 
must be understood from the 
standpoint of their highest if 
they are to be understood at all. 
For this reason and by reason of 
the fact that Miss Turnbull has 
made one of the choicest and 
widest selections from the relig- 
ious writings of all peoples, the 
republication of this work first 
brought out in 1929 is import- 
ant. The Jews, the Egyptians, 
the Hindus, the Parthians, the 
Confucians, the Laotzeans, the 
Buddhists, the Manichees, the 
Brahmans, the Platonists, the 
Plotinians, the Stoics and the 
Mohammedans will find here the 
highest expressions of their 
own faith. Nothing is apparent- 
ly left out from the present or 
the past that has had deep hu- 
man significance. Herein the 
unprejudiced soul may find con- 
solation and inspiration for his 
deeper needs and at the same 
time come to a realization of the 
extent of the human quest after 
God, and the profounder fact 
that “God has not left himself 
without witness among any peo- 
ple.” BAA: 


“Teach Us to Pray” 


POETRY AS A MEANS OF GRACE. 
By Charles Grosvenor Osgood. Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 
Pp. 131, $2.00. 


Professor Osgood has here set 
forth a series of brilliant essays 
which were first given as lec- 
tures to young clergymen in the 
seminary. They will be warmly 
welcomed by a wider constitu- 
ency and should do much to cul- 
tivate in young ministers that 
love for, appreciation of and ac- 
quaintance with general litera- 
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ture so important in that call- 
ing. But there is an even wider 
circle of readers to whom these 
essays will be a pleasure. His 
approach to the work of Dante, 
Spenser, Milton and Johnson 
forms a charming introduction 
which might well be recom- 
mended for the young, and for 
any who are unacquainted with 
these authors. And one suspects 
that the “unacquaints” are dis- 
tressingly many, in spite of 
fame and art. Professor Osgood 
shows himself a rare lover of 
literature, and a keen and sub- 
> stantial critic. All who read it 
will receive great profit as well 
as great pleasure. Bolan 


THE MESSAGE OF THE LORD’S 
PRAYER. By Igor I. Sikorsky. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942. 
Pp. viii, 68. $1.25. 


It is always interesting to 
read discussions of the Bible by 
non-technical students who have 
achieved success in some other 
field of scholarship or in the 
practical world. This treatment 
of the Lord’s Prayer by one of 
the world’s foremost airplane 
designers is especially interest- 
ing because it reveals a concern 
that technology be used for ade- 
quately purposed ends. Speak- 
ing of the crimes of Herod, the 
author makes the following ap- 
plication to modern times: 

Yet in this twentieth cen- 
tury of enlightenment and 
civilization, our modern 
Herods, for the same objec- 
tive of fighting for new or 
protecting the existing po- 
litical domination, proved 
ready and willing to blast 
the lives of thousands upon 
thousands of innocent, de- 
fenseless _ children with 
bombs or to extinguish 
these lives by a torturing 
hunger blockade. They 
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cover their acts by approp- 
riate explanations; they are 
all being done invariably 
for the final blessing of hu- 
manity, the triumph of 
righteousness and whatnot. 
(p. 22) 
; The orientation of the author 
in the sciences and in the prob- 
lems which they generate for 
religious thought is easily ap- 
parent in the organization of the 
book, A discussion of “Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done 
in earth, as it is in heaved” re- 
ceives almost thirty pages of at- 
tention while “Give us this day 
our daily bread” gets a page and 
a half, and “And forgive us our 
debts, as we forgive our debt- 
ors” gets two and a half pages. 
Inevitably, the treatment of the 
prayer is uneven in merit. 


“And lead us not into tempta- 
tion; but deliver us from evil” 
commands a very searching es- 
say. Of the second part of the 
prayer this proposition, says Si- 
korsky, “contains the deepest 
mystery and, to my belief, 
touches the most important as 
well as the most dramatic fac- 
tors of earthly existence” (p. 
51). One wishes that more 
space could have been given to 
an elaboration of the idea taken 
from Soloviev, 

that men and nations are 
unable to resist for any ap- 
preciable length of time the 
deadly poison of spiritual 
evil unless they have a point 
of support in a higher order 
of existence. pe 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. By Ernest Fre- 
mont Tittle. New York, Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. Pp. 
127. $1.00. 


‘The Reverend Mr. Tittle has 
divided the Lord’s Prayer into 
eight sections, on each of which 
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he has written commentary, in- 
terpretation, and homily. For a 
book of this type there are more 
than the usual number of foot- 
notes, mostly scriptural and con- 
temporary. 

The light of a vital religious 
faith burns brightly and warmly 
in all that Dr. Tittle writes. He 
is never on the defensive in his 
theocentric liberalism. He rep- 
resents a type of modernism 
which seldom is adequately ap- 
praised by the so-called post- 
liberal school of Protestant 
thought. He admits that much 
liberal Christianity of the 1920’s 
relied too much on man and too 
little on God, but he piles up 
considerable evidence (pp. 20 
ff.) to show that it was not alto- 
gether lacking in realism, as 
some seem to think. 

Much of the illustrative ma- 
terial comes from the contempo- 
rary social process, thus linking 
up closely the ageless message of 
the prayer with the questions of 
the time. Thus he holds that the 
ethic of Jesus is not only a stan- 
dard of judgment, in this world, 
but also a way of life. The Ox- 
ford Conference and the Madras 
Conference materials are signifi- 
cantly related to the New Testa- 
ment materials, providing use- 
ful transitions of thought for 
those who find modern applica- 
tions of the Bible difficult to 
manage. Dr. Tittle does this 
with the highest sense of histor- 
ical and theological responsibil- 
ity. The book may therefore be 
read with profit by those who 
seek guidance for themselves 
with respect to the post-war 
world and as a study guide for 
others. 

Two of the strongest chapters 
in the discussion deal with “our 
daily bread” and with “forgive- 
ness.” In both the communitar- 
ian nature of man is clearly 
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presented and persuasively out- 
lined. In the final essay he 
scores roundly the imperialistic 
philosophies of Henry B. Luce 
and Virgil Jordan in contrast to 
which he pleads eloquently for 
a world-wide, theocentric hu- 
man solidarity. W.G.M. 


PRAYER. By George Arthur Buttrick. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville. 
Pp. 333. $2.75. 


One, similar to the reviewer, 
whose sense of duty that he 
should trudge through at least 
another book on prayer, will be 
shocked to attention by this vol- 
ume before he completes the in- 
troduction. Here is something 
different. A catalog of the prop- 
ositions it defends are those 
common to Christian tradition 
but projected beyond their usual 
limits. That states the minimum 
value. As a skeleton, they are 
clothed upon with flesh, muscle, 
nerve and life. The vital addi- 
tion comprises something more 
even than literary skill or art. 
The author has inoculated the 
volume with a prayer virus until 
a reader whose constitution is in 
any sense allergic, is apt to con- 
tract a genuine case of the dis- 
ease and to discover arising 
within his own self a cry, “Lord, 
teach me to pray.” 

There is nothing ordinary 
about the volume. It “began in a 
conviction of the central crea- 
tiveness of prayer, and in a agi- 
lent protest against yielding it 
to an unexamined concept of 
natural law” (7). Conviction 
thus is the “bomb-sight’”’ which 
discovers the target of man’s 
inner resources. The legitimate 
learning of the day is not pared 
down to make room for prayer. 
Nowhere must science, particu- 
larly psychology, or philosophy 
surrender its essential validity. 
Much religious interpretation 
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goes by the board when judged 
by Jesus’ estimate of prayer. 
But the recompense is the in- 
rushing of assurance, practice 
and results in actual everyday 
living. A single example illus- 
trates this point. As Germany 
conquered most of Europe, let- 
ters poured into Christian agen- 
cies urging special days of 
united prayer for peace. The 
author assigns to four classes 
the assumptions betrayed in 
these letters: some nations are 
black and some are white in 
character; God’s purposes are 
wrought in mass killings; man 
knows how history should move 
in the future; and, if war is a 
judgment, such a judgment can 
be satisfied without any change 
in our living. As against this 
cross-section opinion of the com- 
mon masses, the author contends 
that 


The worse chain on modern 
prayer is the false civiliza- 
tion in which we are con- 
tent to live. In wartime... 
the first prayer must be a 
confession of sin and a plea 
for pardon. The _ second 
prayer must be a confession 
of ignorance and a plea for 
light. The third prayer 
must be a confession of the 
comradeship and a plea for 
a forging of the bonds of 
love. Then, only then, can 
we safely offer our specific 
petitions (122). 

Not only has the style come 
out of a sensitive, imaginative 
and aesthetic nature, but the 
subject matter on every page 
has been enriched by a wide 
range of reading. For no aca- 
demic pomp or show of sophisti- 
cation the author draws with 
appropriateness from sources 
ranging from the Greek poets 
to Huckleberry Finn and from 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
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to the writings of John Ruskin. 
More than five hundred citations 
in twenty chapters point to the 
sources of his indebtedness. 

No one reading this notable 
work on prayer can hardly es- 
cape the assurance of its sane- 
ness and an inclination to join 
an increasing though silent mul- 
titude who daily are turning 
their thoughts to the Infinite and 
opening their souls. 

A Religious Book Club selec- 
tion furnishes it an entrée to a 
much wider reading public. 

Paul R. Helsel. 


The Church and Society 


THE CHURCH IN THE SOCIAL OR- 
DER: A Study of Anglical Social The- 
ory from Coleridge to Maurice. By 
Cyril K. Gloyn. Forest Grove, Oregon: 
Pacific University, 1942. Pp. 201. $1.50. 


The social theory of the Ang- 
lican Church analyzed by Pro- 
fessor Gloyn covers the writings 
of Coleridge, the Tractarians, 
Thomas Arnold, and Maurice. 
These writings are fully anno- 
tated in forty pages of notes. 
Besides there is a complete bib- 
liography and a very useful 
index. 

The author aids the reader to 
grasp the significance of the 
study by relating the chief prob- 
lems which the Anglicans faced 
in the early nineteenth century 
to those now currently discussed 
and to the work of ecumenical 
conferences like that held in Ox- 
ford in 1937. These problems 
briefly are: the secularization 
of life, the relation of church 
and state, the economic philos- 
ophy of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and the development of the 
nationalist spirit. Many of these 
same issues were focal in the 
Oxford Conference  delibera- 
tions a hundred years after they 
made their debut in Anglican 
social theory. 
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In the Introduction the four 
theories of the Church and its 
relation to society, which devel- 
oped in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, are summar- 
ized, compared, and contrasted 
with one another. Then follows 
a separate treatise on each of 
the standpoints. Frequent cross 
references make the book a 
pleasure to read, though the con- 
densed dissertation style and the 
long paragraphs make frequent 
demands on the reader’s capac- 
ity for sustained attention. The 
essays are thorough, scientific, 
and build a scholarly unity. 

Dr. Gloyn is especially im- 
pressed with the significance of 
Maurice. He alone sought to 
align himself with the organized 
protests of the men most af- 
fected by the new industrial so- 
ciety. Coleridge had lauded rev- 
olutionary activity in his youth, 
but his enthusiasm for radical 
reform. did not continue. The 
Tractarians regarded the pro- 
tests of working men against 
their lot as sinful. Arnold de- 
nounced Chartism. Maurice 
alone saw that organized labor 
should not be denounced but re- 
deemed. The author gives evi- 
dence to support the view that 
despite their idealism, the Chris- 
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tian Socialists were more than 
the organized labor groups of 
the time. He says: 

The Christian Socialists 
realized that if the working 
class was to be a healthy 
political influence, the work- 
ers’ enfranchisement and 
economic organization must 
go hand in hand, a fact 
which both the advocates of 
universal manhood suffrage 
and the non-political trade 
unionists had yet to learn. 
(p. 142) 

Maurice was important also be- 
cause he insisted that Christian- 
ity should penetrate and reform 
the competitive economy, not 
merely mitigate its social re- 
sults. He alone gave an open 
challenge to the prevailing or- 
der. He laid before the Church 
the task of reconstructing soci- 
ety on a Christian basis 


rather than working out an 
approximation of Christian 
living within a competitive 
economy. (p. 142) 

This book is an important 
contribution to the history of 
social philosophy and cultural 
criticism. It is indispensible to 
the student of Christian ethics. 

W. G. M. 
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